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GOD. 
“ The fulness of Him that filleth all in all.”—Epuestans i., 23. 


A magnificent, an overwhelming conception. God filling 
all things up with Himself, so that there is no room for any- 
thing else! God, who is all in al]; God, in whom all atoms, 
worlds, and beings live and move; God, in whom all space, 
power, beauty, wisdom, justice, thought, love, and life exist 
for ever and ever; God in whom man lives; God, whose 
space and force surround, interpenetrate, and include the 
body of man, whose thought and wisdom enlighten the 
mind of man, whose justice gives law to the conscience of 
man, whose love rejoices the heart of man, and whose life 
surrounds, interpenetrates, and includes the life of man,— 
God is the transcendent theme of our meditation to-day. 

The theme being so vast, it will be wise for us to deal with 
it in detail,— in fragments, so to speak. Let us, then, take 
up one by one the attributes of God. Seeing only one side 
of God at a time, as it were, we shall be sheltered, as Moses 
was, by cleft of rock and shadow of hand from the full blaze 
of the ineffable glory. 

Let us then say, first of all, that, since God is all in all,— 
that is, is strictly infinite,— all the attributes of God are in- 
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finite. Each attribute is coextensive with every other attri- 
bute. Where any one attribute exists, there every other 
attribute coexists with it. Where space exists, there power, 
thought, wisdom, beauty, truth, justice, love, exist; for all 
these are attributes of God, modes of the being of God. 

I. The space of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
all the attributes of God. Spinoza, the father of modern 
Scientific Philosophy, was, as Schleiermacher lovingly called 
him, “a God-intoxicated man.” He saw all things in God. 
And yet all that most men know, or rather misknow, about 
him, is that he granted just two attributes to God,—extension 
and thought. Granted? Why, the man lived in God! To 
him, God was all in all. What he did say was this: “ God, 
being infinite, lives in infinite modes; and two of these 
modes are extension and thought.” Out of the infinite 
number of modes, he selected these two, simply because 
they are not only so closely related to man’s own existence, 
experience, and thought, but also because on these two 
modes, as foundation, he builds his scheme of the universe. 

The mind demands the origin of the visible universe ; 
that is, demands something for that universe to rise out of. 
But the mind also demands that that something shall itself 
be unoriginated, as otherwise thought would find no rest- 
ing-place. Two postulates will forever be essential to any 
system of thought: 1. Unoriginated Substance; 2. Unorigi- 
nated Space. On these as basis, the whole universe can be 
constructed. If, with Spinoza, we consider space an essen- 
tial attribute of substance, then Unoriginated Infinite Sub- 
stance is the one all-sufficient postulate, which being 
granted, the origin of the visible universe is only a ques- 
tion of detail. 

Our one postulate, then, is Unoriginated, Infinite Sub- 
stance. In other words, our one postulate is God. This 
mighty postulate once’ granted, all things, beings, worlds, 
are modes of motion of his Spirit. The material universe is 
fated or uniform motion: the spiritual universe is free or 
independent motion. In God alone do all things find their 
true substance. 
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There are other good reasons why, in our analysis of the 
attributes of God, we should begin, as Spinoza did, with 
space. Space is the first attribute of God of which the 
infant mind becomes conscious. Indeed, we may say it is 
the one attribute of God of which all organisms are more 
or less conscious. The reason why the commonest minds 
know something about space is that they have a vast or- 
ganic inheritance of space-perceptions behind them. Other 
organisms have labored, and they have entered into their 
labors. It is well, therefore, to begin where experience 
begins. 

There are, however, difficulties on the threshold of our 
examination, which could completely block the way, if they 
were not got ridof. The first class is the besetment of 
ordinary minds. There is an absurd notion floating about 
that space somehow exists of itself, independently of any 
being whatever. God, therefore, I suppose, in the far past 
found space conveniently lying round, and wisely made use 
of it for creative purposes. There must therefore be two 
independent existences,— God and space; for there would 
be no room for creation if space did not kindly lend itself to 
His design. Or, perhaps, the two high contracting parties 
agreed on equal terms, one to create and the other to find 
room for creation. 

The mere verbal statement of the logical outcome of these 
vague notions is enough to show their absurdity. 

The other class of difficulties besets more thoughtful 
minds. When a clever man has thought himself into a fog 
about space, he is apt to imagine himself quite a metaphysi- 
cian, especially if he can repeat some perfectly unintelligible 
formula about space. 

To quote a familiar unintelligibility, “Space is a form of 
thought.” Now, thought is a mode of motion. Human 
thought is a mode of motion of the human brain, correspond- 
ing to and accompanying a motion of the human spirit. 
But motion is not a thing: it is a state of athing. The 
motion of a snowflake is not the snowflake : it is a state of a 
snowflake. Therefore, the expression, “Space is a form of 
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thought,” is equivalent to this other, “ Space is a state of the 
human brain.” If, then, you really mean that Space is a 
state of the small human brain, whose space-filling cavity is 
only a few cubic inches, this is not simply absurdity; it is 
delirium. 

If, however, you say, “Space is the form of thought,”— 
meaning by the form the mould in which all thought is, 
of necessity, cast,— you have stated a great truth, no longer 
a piece of metaphysical moonshine. 

If, again, you say, “Space is a form of the thought of 
God,” this is no longer an absurdity: it is only a confusing 
of two coexistent, infinite attributes of God,— extension 
and thought. God’s thought, being infinite, is coextensive 
with God’s space. 

So much for these two classes of difficulty. There are 
signs abroad that they are both steadily diminishing. Ordi- 
nary minds are being educated into an awe-struck sense of 
the immensity of space; and thoughtful minds are becoming 
weary of the endless treadmill of bad definition, mounted 
upon which a man can keep on walking upward forever, 
without rising a single inch. 

I had gone thus far, when I was summoned from my 
desk by a friendly visit from a book-agent. Silver and 
gold had I none, but what I had I gave. I showed him a 
grand sun-spot in the telescope. He was evidently deeply 
impressed, and suddenly burst forth with this: “The one 
thing that overawes and overwhelms me is the infinity of 
space! I can’t take it in!” When a book-agent is over- 
awed, it is a note of advance all along the line. 

But to proceed. Space is the necessary substratum upon 
which, as foundation, all things stand. As all motion is 
performed in time, so all existence takes place in space. 

Here it is essential to sweep away at once the ten thou- 
sand illusions which beset thoughtful minds when they first 
begin to think about space. We constantly hear such ex- 
pressions as these: “ Thought requires no space, feelings have 
no space-relations.” The act of thought or emotion, we are 
told, is purely spiritual, meaning by spiritual something 
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that has no space-relations at all. Now, no entity exists that 
has no space-relations: each and every part of every being 
is always and everywhere related to space. 

Thought in the human body is a wave vibration; and a 
wave vibration must be of something, and not nothing. No 
matter whether of brain and nerve, or of something ineffa- 
bly finer, which corresponds to an archangel’s thought 
as these do to man’s thought,— always and everywhere, 
thought will be a particular state of a being who is wholly 
immersed in space-relations. 

Christianity has always believed in the spiritual body ; 
that is, in the continuance of natural and intelligible space- 
relations in the life beyond death. If, however, we take for 
granted the possibility of purely bodiless, finite spirit, that 
purely bodiless spirit will be as completely immersed in 
space as rock, plant, animal, or man, will have as perfect 
space-relations with the All and with each finite thing as if 
it were a ball of iron. As an example of moonshiny think- 
ing, I take an instance from a really fine modern thinker. 
“We might as well talk,” he says, “of pure spirit being 
white or black or green as speak of it being either here or 
there.” This is simply idealism gone mad, and it is not too 
much to say that no scientific metaphysics will ever be pos- 
sible to minds that have not got rid of these prescientific 
notions. 

In the deepest sense, then, we may say that Space is The 
All, including within itself all forms of being, all matter, all 
spirit, and all manifestations of both matter and spirit ; and 
Space, to all alike, is that underlying reality without which 
none of them would be conceivable. 

To the archangel,— that is, to the fully developed man,— 
Space is the Presence of God, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all, in whose fulness are included all power, all 
beauty, all intelligence, all truth, all tenderness. 

This stupendous thought, the greatest that a finite mind 
can grasp, is just dawning on the mind of man. He has 
begun to behold the rising light, who sees that there is no 
such thing as empty space. From this, he can proceed to 
construct his universe. 
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The child first learns that the earth is a sphere eight 
thousand miles thick. The man, all his life long, is busied 
in filling up this conception, until, at last, each inch of that 
sphere is seen to be full of power and wonder and beauty. 
Oceans and continents, mountains and valleys, tropic splen- 
dors and icy poles, forests of a thousand woods, flowers of 
myriad hues, marts and cities and homes of men, steam- 
ships ploughing the mighty deep, trains rushing across the 
continents, wires flashing their electric message,—all the 
inconceivable variety. of human life,—all this he sees on 
its surface alone; while, beneath his feet, his thought pene- 
trates below the roots of the mountains to that hidden 
ocean of living fire which eye of man shall never see. 

Just so the first lesson for man as a child to learn is that 
Space is infinite; that he can send his thought onward for 
ever and ever in every direction, and still find himself in 
the very centre of things. Developed man is to fill up 
this skeleton conception with all worlds and beings that 
are: with galaxy after galaxy filled with light and life; 
with destinies innumerable in trillions and trillions of plan- 
etary homes; with power, justice, wisdom, truth, and love 
vindieating themselves everywhere, in everything; while 
through all, above all, around all, and in all shine the light, 
life, and glory of the One Eternal, in whom are all things 
and by whom all things consist. 

II. The power cf God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and with all the other attributes of God. 

All space is powerful space. There is no such thing as a 
power-vacuum. Empty, space is an empty phrase. There 
is no cubic inch of empty space in the whole universe. 
Take a cubic inch of space midway between the sun and 
Sirius. Through that cubic inch, the light and heat of 
Sirius pass. Let us analyze the beam by the spectroscope, 
and see what this means. Commencing at the ultra-red ead 
of the spectrum, let us start with the invisible heat-waves. 
The longest of these we may call s5,55 of an inch in 
length; that is, our cubic inch will contain 30,000 such 
waves. Omitting all delicate gradations of half-waves, 
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quarter-waves, and so on, we will consider the next group 
to be those waves of which there are 30,001 to the inch, 
and the next 30,002, and so on. Each group of waves is 
present in the cubic inch at the self-same instant, and each 
passes through without the least interference from the 
other. When we arrive at 40,000 to the inch, we are well 
inside the visible red; and we must keep adding 40,001, 
40,002, etc., to our series of waves. At 50,000 to the inch, 
we are in the centre of the visible spectrum, and keep on add- 
ing, remembering all the while that the yellow and green 
waves are wholly independent of the red. At 60,000 to the 
inch, we are in the violet, and keep on adding as before. At 
70,000, 80,000, 90,000, 100,000, we obtain wave-lengths in 
the ultra-violet, invisible chemical waves, each group being 
completely present in the cubic inch, and each being abso- 
lutely independent of all the rest. At last, we have ob- 
tained a fair notion of the number of waves which dre 
present in our cubic inch at the self-same instant from 
Sirius alone ; that is, if we considered Sirius to be a simple 
tiny point of flame instead of being a mighty globe millions 
of miles in diameter, each square inch of whose surface 
sends forth a series of such waves. At the same instant 
there is present in the cubic inch a similar series of waves 
from every square inch of Arcturus, each wave of which does 
not interfere in the slightest degree with the waves of Sirius ; 
also, from Vega, Canopus, Regulus, and the six thousand 
stars visible in a great telescope. Also, from’the innumer- 
able planets, whose faint light no telescope is fine enough 
to catch, a series equal in number to those of Sirius is pres- 
ent at the same instant in that same cubic inch. But how 
long is that instant? As light travels 190,000 miles in a 
second, this inconceivable series is changed into an entirely 
new series twelve billion times a second. Space is empty! 
But this is only one set of space-relations. Through that 
inch, the gravitating relations of Sirius with the whole uni- 
verse in a straight line beyond that inch pass; and you must 
prolong that gravitating line to infinity for Sirius alone. 
Then a similar line for Arcturus, Vega, and the twenty mill- 
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ions of suns in our galaxy, and the billion planets, and the 
uncounted nebule, and the infinite number of atoms of star- 
dust. Through that inch, all this passes simultaneously ; 
and, at every instant, a different line is drawn, as each of 
these trillions of objects moves on its destined course. Each 
change in a star quintillions of miles away is instantly, with- 
out any time interval whatever, reported in that inch, so 
that the movement of the whole universe incessantly regis- 
ters itself inside that inch. If an archangel, after millions 
of years of study, could thoroughly know what goes on in 
that inch, we might say that he knew the universe. 

The exactness of God is in that inch. Not a single one 
of these infinite number of results registered itself there 
wrongly, either as to quality or quantity. 

The economy of God is in that inch: not one vibration 
lost; not a single wave that does not produce its full effect ; 
not an ounce of gravitation wasted. 

The beauty of God registers itself in that inch. Apply, 
in imagination, a microscope magnifying trillions of diame- 
ters to that inch. Imagine each light-wave illumined, each 
with its appropriate color; each mingling with every other, 
with infinite perfection of shape and curve; each running 
through each, without displacement, confusion, injury, or 
loss; and, if the watching of sunlight or moonlight in its 
play upon the countless waves of lake or ocean be indescrib- 
ably beautiful, what would such a sight as this be? The 
beauty of God is infinite, and is coextensive with space. 

The love of God is in that inch. To whose eyes do these 
light-waves bring messages of cheer? To whose heart does 
day utter speech? To whose mind doth night show knowl- 
edge? Who inhabit the worlds that gravitation holds 
together? In a word, for whose sake is all this done? 
Out of the infinite number of acts of power that pass 
through that inch (and, in that inch, we may well say that 
the whole universe registers itself at each moment), not 
a single one can be detected which is for the benefit or 
advantage of God. All, without exception, are acts of 
bounty to His finite children. The love of God is infinite, 
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and is coextensive with space. The devout medieval man 
knelt in awe-struck ecstasy before the throne of God. 
Around that throne, the archangels stood, rank above rank. 
Around that throne wheeled the host of suns and stars. 
From thence, through the realms of space, flew thick and 
fast the arrows of His will. From thence, He ordered all 
things in heaven and earth; and yet not Saint Bernard 
himself, in highest rapture of devotion, could conceive, as 
sitting on that throne, as much power, wisdom, beauty, and 
benignity as dwells in one single inch of space. 

III. The exactness of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and all the other attributes of God. 

The Archangel Mathesis forever stands at the right hand 
of the throne of God. She claims it, not simply as her 
right, but as her duty, to calculate all of His wondrous ways 
that are calculable. Reverently, with folded wings, but 
firmly, standing on her feet, and looking with undazzled 
eye into the very blaze of the everlasting glory, on tablets 
of steel, with pen of adamant, she forecasts the results of 
the exactness of God. She claims as her own every motion, 
thrill, and throb of every atom of matter in the universe. 
She foretells the fated course of the stars. She predicts 
the result of every heave of the mighty forces imprisoned 
in the bosoms of all worlds. No quiver of a leaf, no sparkle 
of a wave, no gleam of color in the tiniest flower, no throb 
of sunlight, moonlight, starlight, escapes her. Every bone, 
muscle, nerve. blood corpuscle, every hair-tip, every invis- 
ible molecular change in every plant and animal, pays 
tribute to her. No blush of a maiden’s cheek, no thought 
in a sage’s brain, no thrill of inspiration in a prophet’s 
heart, no ecstasy of worship in the rapt saint’s inmost soul, 
can claim complete exemption from her all-pervading scru- 
tiny. She calculates the power of every heart-beat, the 
exact amount of tissue used up in each single thought, and 
knows that no life-change, however sublime it be, can ever 
go on without her. The whole realm of fate is her prov- 
ince; and fate, she knows, is the adamantine base on which 
all finite freedom must be built. And to man she saith, 


» 
~ 
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“Thy wisdom is to know this: on this stone build the 
house of thy life ; for, if it fall upon thee, it will grind thee 
to powder.” 

IV. The economy of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and with all the other attributes of God. 

The science of the last hundred years is one long comment 
on this mighty text. The eighteenth century discovered 
that matter cannot be destroyed. The nineteenth ceutury 
has discovered that force cannot be destroyed. The twenti- 
eth will discover that mind cannot be destroyed. No single 
atom of matter in all the starry spaces was ever lost; nay, 
no atom has ever lost a trillionth part of its potency. No 
unit of force was ever lost. Unbroken, undiminished, it 
keeps acting on the universe for ever and ever. In all the 
starry spaces, no mind was ever lost: it keeps living on in 
the midst of God for ever and ever. To-day we believe, 
to-morrow we shall know, 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Emerson said that “it must be possible to make such a 
statement of religion as would make all scepticism ridicu- 
lous.” We are fast arriving at this. Certainly, we are 
already able to make a statement concerning infinite space 
that makes all scepticism about infinite space ridiculous. 
The proof that power is coextensive with space makes all 
scepticism about infinite power ridiculous. A similar state- 
ment concerning that infinite exactness and economy which 
are coextensive with space is becoming part of mathematics. 
Very soon, we shall have a statement of infinite beauty, 
justice, and love which will equally make all scepticism 
about them also ridiculous. 

In the mean time, never call a man an atheist who believes 
in and is greatened by one single attr:vute of God, who is 
awe-struck with the immensity of space or ravished with the 
perception of infinite beauty. It is a great thing even to 
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believe that power is, and is a rewarder of those who dili- 
gently seek it. 

V. The justice of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and all the other attributes of God. 

Michael, the archangel of justice, standing at the right 
hand of God, with the balances in his left hand and a drawn 
sword in his right, is the twin brother of Mathesis; for 
exactness in the material world corresponds to justice in the 
moral world. That which a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. He who sows to the flesh shall to the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, and he who sows to the spirit shall to the spirit 
reap life everlasting. 

The justice of God is everywhere, and everywhere makes 
right might, makes wrong weak, makes selfishness stab itself 
with its own hands. 

Daily, the solar system travels through its millions of 
miles of space; yet no one ever saw one law either alter or 
grow weak. For the eternal law is equally potent every- 
where. 

But here comes a deeply needed caution. We are artifi- 
cially dividing God into attributes. 

If you take a red glass, you will see the whole view red. 
Take a blue glass, and you will see the whole landscape just 
as well as before. Every tree, hill, and house is in the same 
relative position: it is simply colored differently. It was 
red: it is now blue. And so on of all the colors. 

Now, a red glass is red, just because it lets the red rays 
through, and stops the others. A blue glass is blue for the 
same reason. Only when you get a colorless glass — that 
is, one that lets all the rays through with equal facility — do 
you see the view as it really is in nature, with its thousand 
hues of green and blue and gold. 

In a precisely similar manner, we may behold the Divine 
Nature as through glasses of different hues. 

If we look at God through the red glass of justice, we 
shall see infinite space only under the color of justice. Star 
and system, each vast, each tiny life, will be there, only seen 
through the monochromatic light of justice. There will still 
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be due proportion to everything, for God’s justice is equally 
present in everything. All space will still be represented, 
for God’s justice is coextensive with God’s space. Only, we 
must carefully bear in mind, that we are excluding from our 
sight the tender shades that are equally present every- 
where. We are deliberately making an artificial glare over 
everything. 

But some one may say, But red and yellow, green and 
blue, are different from each other. Yes: but they are 
simply different movements of the same element. The 
immense ocean of ether, which is in all space, is one; and 
red and green and blue are all waves of that one ocean, dif- 
fering in breadth and height,— that is all. 

Just so we must think of power, justice, wisdom in God 
as so many modes or attributes of His one infinite being. 

VI. The wisdom of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and all the other attributes of God. 

If an archangel had een given the problem,—* Nothing 
but God completely fiing all space with His presence- 
From this to show how universes of matter and finite 
mind can be created,’— the archangel himself would have 
been baffled. 

How to make shore and boundary in the midst of the 
fathomless deep of God; how to build little local earth 
homes in the midst of limitless space; how to contrive that 
somewhere in the eaves of the temple of eternity the spar- 
row should find a house and the swallow a nest where she 
might lay her young; how to make material globes out of 
pure invisible space,—that was the problem; and that 
problem has been solved. 

Wisdom is that which conceives some mighty plan, in 
order to achieve some great object. The wisdom is shown 
in the perfect adaptation of the plan to the fulfilment of 
the object. Make no mistake here. Be sure you are think- 
ing all wrong, if ever you attribute to yourself a power that 
the great universe has not. You yourself have some ca- 
pacity to plan, have some power to adapt means to ends. 
What a surprising little person you would be if the whole 
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galaxy were to stand astonished at the new revelation you 
made to it: no such thing had ever been seen before! It is 
true that God’s plan in creation has not been understood ; 
and it is sadly true that most men seem to have lavished so 
much reverence on an unreal plan of creation that they 
seem to have none left for the real one. The old idea was 
that God made stars, suns, earths, plants, animals, and men 
out of nothing, just as they are. This thought has vanished 
to return no more, but only to give place to the thought of 
a plan immeasurably vaster, more inconceivably wonderful. 
You have to conceive that, before ever the atoms were, the 
thought of God planned out the whole creation; and that, 
out of His own being, He willed that the innumerable atoms 
which form the visible universe should proceed, and that 
each and all, in perfect proportions, should join together to 
build the mighty whole; and that everything thus planned 
and created was seen, from the very beginning, to be very 
good ; and that, from that infinitely remote instant, no single 
atom has ever changed in size or in velocity of interior mo- 
tion; that the proportions of each, thought out beforehand, 
have been absolutely kept, and that the result of this in- 
conceivable dance of matter has been, and will forever be, 
good; and that each combination is the best possible, in 
order to reach the result aimed at. The thought of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen combining to form water is an absolutely 
perfect thought, and will forever produce good. This is 
equally true of each one of the immense series. Silicon, 
nitrogen, and carbon spring from a divinely perfect thought, 
—a thought that has resulted in divinely perfect action ; 
while each one of their combinations with the other ele- 
ments, and each of their relations to the perfect whole, are 
equally perfect. Granted the atoms and their spin, granted 
the pressure of God’s presence everywhere, and you can 
predict the galaxy. Grant free motion of finite spirit within 
infinite Spirit, and you have free souls peopling that 
galaxy. 

You are shut up, I say, to the conclusion that, before 
ever the worlds and atoms were, the thought of God meas- 
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ured size, shape, and velocity of spin of every atom, 
and also fitted each set of atoms to every other before He 
made them, unless you are ready to maintain that from all 
eternity, in a given inch, ten thousand trillions of little, self- 
existent, eternal oxygen gods found themselves, to their 
surprise, all exactly alike, and agreed, as it were, to act to- 
gether; and then, still more to their surprise, became aware 
that there were in the self-same inch twenty thousand trillions 
of little, self-existent, eternal hydrogen gods, all exactly like 
each other, and all precisely fitted to join together with half 
their number of oxygen gods or goddesses, as the case might 
be, and so on and so on, to the end of the ridiculous chapter. 
If you back out and shelter yourself in mystery, and say that 
the mystery of self-existent atoms is no greater than the mys- 
tery of creation, then I answer, One tremendous mystery in 
one universe is immeasurably more probable than a series of 
little petty mysteries, whose number could not be put down, 
if you filled the whole orbit of Neptune with figures so small 
that you would have to use a microscope to see them. 

Forever the atom sings its tiny song in the ears of God,— 
a song of perfect, infinite content; for it knows that it and 
its Maker are alike perfect. To all eternity, it fulfils His 
will with absolutely unquestioning obedience. Now float- 
ing in the sunlight, now imprisoned in the petal of a flower, 
now hidden for seeming eternal ages in the darkness of the 
mine or entombed in the awful splendor of the central fires ; 
now throbbing with the sun’s inconceivable heat, now 
chilled by the bitter cold of interstellar space,— always and 
everywhere, with equal and unchanged joy, it fills its tiny 
but essential place in the unfathomable creation of God. It 
cannot “serve Him much”; but it can serve Him forever, 
and can “ please Him perfectly.” 


*“ Would’st thou the highest life know, the ‘atom’ can whisper its secret. 
What that is without will, that be thou, man, with a will.” 


VII. The love of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and all the other attributes of God. 
“Tell me a man’s ruling love,” said Swedenborg, “ and 
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I will tell you what he is.” Equally true is this, “ Give me 
the sum total of a man’s actions, and I will find out from 
them his ruling love.” Let us then judge God by His acts. 
Whose are the iron and the stone? Whose are the cattle on 
a thousand hills? For whom do waves sparkle, winds blow, 
leaves rustle? and for whom does earth pour forth her fruit? 
Is it for the sake of God that the sun shines, that the moon 
lights up the night? Has He built the stars for His habita- 
tion, and do their light-waves carry messages to Him? Does 
gravitation keep His house together over His head? What, 
then, is all this creation for? Whose wants does it meet? 
Whose intellect does it stimulate? Whose life does it create, 
protect, and glorify? There is but one inevitable answer. 
The whole galaxy is built, gravitation pulls, light shines, 
electricity thrills, and the atoms cohere to form the worlds, 
simply and solely for the benefit of God’s children. The 
whole cosmos is one mighty token of His love. 

It is strange to hear a man like Tyndall speak of what 
seems the “appalling indifference ” of nature to the woes of 
man, as if nature were one thing and man another, and they 
existed in two different universes, made by two different 
beings, for two different purposes, the truth being that this 
seeming indifference is the crowning triumph of the love 
divine. It means that in matter God has subjected Himself 
to man, that in matter God takes upon Himself the form of 
a servant, that in matter God is absolutely obedient to the 
dictates of His creatures. Keep the laws of matter, and 
you can shape it to what moulds you please. Meekly it 
will undergo all the blows wherewith you fashion it. With 
fire-beat and hammer-beat, you weld it to your will. In 
every ™ichty workshop of the modern day there is many 
a Jacob who will suddenly awake from his dream and say, 
“God was in this place, and I knew it not.” In matter, 
man is the master, and God the servant; man proposes, and 
‘disposes also. In matter, God abdicates realm after realm 
of His kingdom, in order that His children may have a king- 
dom, too. But it is more than this. God has only His own 
substance out of which to make this kingdom. In matter, 
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God, by a divine act of transubstantiation, forever saith, 
“ Take, eat: this is my body which is given for you!” 

But you say, “ Now, you yourself are limiting the power 
of God.” Nay: it is God Himself who is limiting His own 
power. 

We do not understand in the least the perfection of 
God’s self-surrender until we know that it is absolute. 

God has given His worlds away, and cannot take them 
back again. He has given to us, His children, real eminent 
domain over the things He has made. 

God has reserved to Himself absolutely nothing of the 
galaxy. All is now the absolute property of His children. 
He has only reserved to Himself the right to protect, to 
guide, to ransom, to rescue, to forgive, the right in all their 
affliction to be afflicted, the right to comfort and cheer and 
strengthen, and the right to protect the weak against the 
strong and to visit the one who wrongs his neighbor. 

Jesus did not invent self-sacrifice. He discovered it,— 
discovered that self-sacrifice is the great central law of the 
universe, that this is the heart of God. He obeyed it, loved 
it, lived it, and gave himself for it. 

God is love. This is the gospel, the good tidings which 
proclaim liberty to all captives and comfort all that mourn. 
It is the good news to all, to the weak as well as to the 
strong. God is love. 

Here is a poor, lonely, forlorn old woman, living all by 
herself in some crazy attic in a tenement house. Husband, 
children, friends, are all dead and gone. It is night. The 
weary toil of the day, too much for the feeble frame, is 
over at last; and now the one romance of her desolate 
life begins. 

By the light of her one tallow candle, she opens her well- 
thumbed Bible at the passage which tells of that rest which 
remaineth for the people of God, of that better, that 
heavenly country, where her dead are alive to God. Un- 
consciously, she is trying a great experiment. In this mis- 
erable room is there anything besides rickety floor, falling 
plaster, crazy stove, and single chair and table and empty 
space around ? 
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Yes: there is. She reads on, and the loved faces seem 
to smile once more upon her, and the loneliness departs; 
for the love eternal which surrounds her makes her sleep 
once more in safety. 

She dies; and the beloved ones meet her, and lead her 
toward the great company of “loyal hearts and true,” that 
she may hear the life-song of the redeemed. It fills her 
soul with joy at first. But very timidly, after a time, she 
asks if ever she may be possibly allowed just to catch a 
far-off glimpse of that third heaven she has read of, where 
God Himself is moon and sun. Oh, yes! they will take her 
at once. Swiftly, they carry her to that blest place. But 
where is she? Why, she is standing in the old rickety 
attic. This is the very stove, these the tumble-down walls. 
Here is each common thing that her past life wearied of so 
often. But, lo! wall and stove, chair and table, begin 
to shine, to grow transparent, to become part and parcel 
of the Love Divine, all love excelling. She has seen God, 
seen the fulness of Him that filleth all things. 

One day, it shall be thus with us all: — 


“Soon the whole, 
Like a parted scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll, 
And then be seen, 
In unclouded sheen, 
The Presence wherein I have ever been.” 


S. R. CALTHROP. 
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SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


This essay will not offer any universal panacea for the ills 
which now affect and afflict the body politic. It will not 
furnish any suggestion as to the way in which a short cut 
may be made from a condition of disturbed equilibrium to 
one of stability and harmony in all the widely sundered 
parts of human society. That a demand is loudly made for 
such easy and speedy measures of relief proves nothing but 
that something is out of joint, and that the consciousness of 
it is wide-spread. The rasping criticism which follows every 
attempt to state things as they are, without attempting to 
tell how they can be otherwise, shows an exceedingly un- 
easy condition of mind, and suggests that some people are 
more afraid than they would like to confess. Many of the 
great journals deny that there is anything in particular the 
matter, and then betray fear lest he who even talks about 
these things should precipitate some dire disaster, just as a 
loud tone will at times start an avalanche. 

Now there is something the matter; but it is not anything 
which it is unsafe to talk about, and not anything which 
will not be all the better for being talked about. There is 
a disturbance of the social equilibrium, but it does not por- 
tend an earthquake nor the outbreak of a volcano. It is, 
however, a disturbance which ought to excite the interest of 
all men who have time to think and the ability to look 
beneath the surface of society to the causes of the superficial 
changes, which are never superficial in their origin. To 
understand what is going on and why is to gain the ability 
to foresee what is to come, and that is next to the ability 
to determine what is to be. Let it not, then, be accounted 
a useless task to search for the causes of the present disturb- 
ance of the social equilibrium. ° 

All growth implies and compels some breach of harmony 
and a constant readjustment of forces. There has never 
been a time when the growing parts of human society were 
not strained and tested by the internal expansion of its 
forces, unequally responding to the demands made upon 
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them by the needs of human life. Commonly, such dis- 
turbances are local in their origin and extent, and, if they 
excite attention, are easily accounted for by reference to 
local conditions. Political causes are commonly assigned 
for rebellions, revolutions, emigrations, and unusual combi- 
nations of men who demand a change in the distribution 
of wealth, in the new ordering of social laws and customs, 
or in new opportunities for individual growth and culture. 
But the nature of the government under which a people 
live is determined by the character of the people who sup- 
port it. The government is commonly not the cause, but 
the result, of the social condition of the people. 

It is becoming evident that, under forms of government 
widely different, agencies are now at work which are bringing 
about a state of feeling and giving occasion for a decla- 
ration of aims quite independent of the old-fashioned griev- 
ances of the majority. We begin to see now that what, for 
want of a better name, we have been in the habit of calling 
“history,” has for the most of recorded time omitted to tell 
us of the real condition and movements of the people. The 
social constitution of society, to speak in easy paradox, has 
been overlooked in history. We can now look back, and see 
that the causes of war were commonly not the assigned 
causes. The late Samuel Johgson, for instance, did no finer 
piece of work than in that chapter on Alexander the Great, 
in his Persia, in which he shows how small a part was 
played by the ambition and valor of this hero of romance 
compared with the mighty social forces at work in Asia,— the 
unrest, the dissatisfaction, the new hopes and great aspira- 
tions, which led the rulers of cities and the governors of 
provinces to meet him gladly, not as a dreaded conqueror, 
but as a glorious deliverer, the herald of a new civilization. 
It was the social expansion of the old world, already pre- 
pared for change, which fought the battles of Alexander. 
“He was the swift-moving focus of vast tendencies of which 
his age was the natural climate and soil.” The bivouac of 
the soldier then, as now, was determined by the needs of the 
people. Many another epoch of ancient history finds its new 
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interpretation now, not, as formerly, in the exploits of stalwart 
heroes, but in the social movements of which they were the 
gilded ensigns borne aloft in advance of popular movements 
of which they were the best exponents or defenders. A 
man who promised, with prospect of success, to give the 
people what they most wanted, could play the tyrant to his 
heart’s content, or parade for some brief season as a mighty 
conqueror. 

The day of the individual tyrants has nearly passed. The 
age of the great ruling dynas/ies is nearly over. And yet 
the same forces are at work with the same materials, bring- 
ing about similar results. There seems to have been a 
change in method and purpose. But the change is superfi- 
cial. There will probably be in Europe one more great rev- 
olution, in which established forms of government will pass 
away. The change may come gradually: it may come with 
a wide-spread disturbance and convulsion. But the forces 
which make for change are now ceasing to find their occa- 
sion in attacks upon the government, and begin to manifest 
themselves in that which comes nearer now to the life of 
every man,—the institutions which help or hinder him in 
earning a livelihood. The reason for changing the point of 
attack is not, as so many are now saying, any new distress, 
or any new difficulty in getting the means of subsistence. 
There never was a time when the people were so safe from 
famine, pestilence, and war. There never was a time when 
the same amount of physical exertion would, on the aver- 
age, procure so much physical comfort. 

What, then, is the matter? Too much expansion of 
human nature for the institutions which contain it. The 
ills of society are “growing pains,”—signs of health, not 
disease. Many old things will be destroyed, no doubt; and 
before it is evident what new things are to take their place 
there will be, as there is now, disturbance and fear. But, 
when society, gets its new suit of clothes, it will cease to fret 
over the cast-off garments of the old style. The difference 
between our age and those which have preceded it is not in 
kiud or degree. The difference relates to the rapidity and 
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the universality of change. Needs are developing faster 
than the ability to supply or even to understand them. 
Changes wh'.h once would have affected only a section of a 
continent -.ow sweep around the world, advertised by tele- 
graph and multiplied by machinery. Once, a disturbance 
of the social equilibrium could be confined to a narrow ter- 
ritory. Now, so rapid and easy is communication, and so 
great the increase of sympathy, with its mutual attractions 
and repulsions, that what is felt in one land is quickly felt 
in another. If we kiil Chinese in Alaska or Seattle, Chinese 
kill missionaries in Hou-Nan and Hou-Pe. If wages are 
high and laborers scarce in San Francisco, there is move- 
ment in the labor marketgof Canton. If the mines of Penn- 
sylvania lack miners, the supply comes from the plains of 
the Danube or the mountains of Wales. The whole world, 
in all its habitable parts, is now open to everybody. 
Napoleon saw the danger of this rapid opening of the vast 
unknown continents of Asia and Africa. He saw that Eng- 
land, in her haste to open India and China to civilization, 
was also opening civilization to the uncivilized, and prepar- 
ing future troubles in abundance. What he foresaw we 
see; and, by the light of experience, it is now possible to 
look ahead a little further, and see that civilization for the 
next fifty years is to have her hands full. The work before 
her is, to give to all these millions now forced, whether or 
not, into the competitions of modern life, a full and fair 
chance to get for themselves all that civilization promises to 
the modern world. Vast promises have been made in the 
name of science, the new social order, and the new civiliza- 
tion. There is no reason why these promises should not be 
fulfilled. But the thing now to remember is that these 
promises will not fulfil themselves, and they are obligations 
falling due. The question is, Who shall do the work, the 
civilized for the uncivilized or the uncivilized for them- 
selves? In short, modern society, in its haste to take advan- 
tage of the immense resources thrown in its way by modern 
discovery, has cut out for itself a piece of work which will 
easily engage its attention for a century to come. The 
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twentieth century will, perhaps, not boast itself and vaunt 
itself as the nineteenth century has done. It may not be so 
puffed up. But it is likely to do more than was ever possi- 
ble before to make the lot of the entire race more tolerable, 
and to put the means of happiness into the possession of all. 

But what has this opening of the world to do with the 
problems which now engage our attention in America? 
Much every way. There is no American problem now. Our 
problems are als» European problems, and the problems of 
Europe are the problems of Asia. We are contemplating the 
hanging in Chicago of some “anarchists.” Their crime is the 
importation of methods hitherto peculiar to the victims of an 
absolute despotism, and the attempt to transplant into the 
social life of a free country that which we had supposed 
could take no root in a republic. The pork-packers of Chi- 
cago strike. Who are the pork-packers? Europeans,— 
Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, Germans, Scandinavians,— 
men brought here by the disturbance of the social equilib- 
rium in their own countries, fleeing from narrow conditions 
at home or seeking the greater advantages provided by the 
opening of the world. Some of them are farmers of Lin- 
colnshire, ruined by competition with the wheat-raisers of 
Dakota, the fellaheen of Egypt, or the ryots of India. Some 
of them are Swiss watch-makers, driven out of their narrow 
valleys by the invention of machinery at Elgin and Wal- 
tham. We are learning that we cannot explore the world 
for fun, and carelessly leave all the doors open when it 
suits our pleasure to go and come. Modern civilization — 
with an eye to the main chance, certainly, and losing no 
opportunity to pick up a little loot when it fell in the way 
— has, like a lot of college boys on a lark, been tearing down 
signs, pulling up gate-posts, and stirring up the “old fogies ” 
generally. Its favorite occupation has been “ knocking at 
the doors” of foreign nations, and then noting the conster- 
nation of the respectable old inhabitants who were invited 
to “come out” and take part in the progress of the world. 

Now, to all this there can be no objection. The work had 
to be done, and the fun was inevitable. [t was the natural 
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result of the progress of modern invention and discovery. 
The thing to be criticised is, mainly, the reckless spirit in 
which the opening of the world was undertaken, and the 
disposition now manifest to complain of the results and to 
attempt to shirk the consequences. There is no town in 
New England so small that in all its parts it does not feel 
the disturbance caused by the many competitions to which 
it has been subjected. Most of the savings of two hundred 
years have been swept away in the changes which have 
taken place. The young have moved away, the old have 
died, and, dying, have left little or no inheritance to their 
children. The savings of two hundred years made by the 
farmers of New England have been, for the most part, con- 
fiscated by the competitions of the present generation. The 
same causes have been at work to dislocate the social 
arrangements of all classes of society, and it is the part now 
of wisdom and magnanimity to take note of the necessary 
and often painful sacrifices demanded of the many for the 
good of the whole and for the good of posterity. It will 
simplify matter® wonderfully to recognize the necessary 
and inevitable difficulty of the. situation for the old, the 
weak, the unenterprising, and the unskilful. Putting our 
sympathies aside, we may disregard the old: they will 
soon die. We may forget the weak: competition will 
soon dispose of them. We may neglect the unenterprising: 
natural selection will attend to them. But, whether with 
sympathy or without, we must give our thought to the case 
of the multitude, who are strong, resolute, and ambitious, 
who know that they are in peril of losing their places in 
the march of modern progress, but who do not know what 
modern progress means or how they are “to get the step.” 
We must attend to them, because they will stay with us. 
For a long time to come, they will be on the hands of civil- 
ization, the majority to be instructed, guided, and cared for. 

The difficulty of the situation is increased by the fact 
that they do not ask for instruction, care, and guidance, and 
will regard their benefactors as competitors who are striv- 
ing to take some unfair advantage of them; and the dan- 
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ger will come from the fact that in many cases their suspi- 
cions will represent the fact. The Captain of Industry 
who is strong, energetic, honest, and a man of a great heart, 
desirous of doing his best for himself and those who work 
under him, may know that what he gets is not the lion’s 
share, but simply his fair wage for service rendered. But 
he will not always be able to convince others of that fact. 
He must show his magnanimity without expectation of re- 
turns in gratitude until the new lesson of humanity has 
been fairly taught and until he has himself learned the 
lesson of social obligation. 

The most patent fact of experience now is that the new 
times require new men, and that the men cannot be fur- 
nished fast enough to meet the demand. All the methods 
of labor, all the relations between capital and labor, all the 
ordinary methods of earning a livelihood, all the customary 
relations between culture and ignorance, between the civil- 
ized and the barbarous, all social bonds and duties, have 
received sudden enlargement, and have so changed that 
only the most active and vigorous mindg have been able 
to direct the enterprises of civilization. We have discov- 
ered a new world, and do not yet know its resources, nor 
the necessary forms which society must assume to adapt 
itself to the opportunities and avoid the dangers of the 
unexplored regions in which its future must be cast. We 
have suddenly been forced to take note of a process of 
change, not new, but simply novel in its extent and the 
wide-spread dissatisfaction revealed by the great movement 
forward to new things. 

It is not necessary to be alarmed when on a large scale 
one begins to see that to which on a small scale he had 
been. accustomed. But it is desirable to take note of the 
mood which induces the change. Emigration on a scale 
which indicates greater changes yet to come in the redistri- 
bution of the population of the world now begins to make 
itself felt as a disturbing force of great potency. We have 
been accustomed to the movements of small classes of enter- 
prising youth and the citizens of unfortunate countries, 
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accounting for their restlessness by the love of change and 
the natural unrest of youth, when there was no evident and 
distressing cause for removal. That which we now see, 
and that which makes it to many alarming, is the evidence 
that the people of most nations regard their condition as 
intolerable and not to be endured. Emigration may mean 
two things. It may mean great hope of improvement, be- 
cause of some newly found opportunity to gain at a stroke 
that which commonly comes slowly. The discovery of 
gold or diamonds, and the prospect of gaining wealth sud- 
denly, will draw together adventurous individuals from all 
parts of the world. Commonly, however, such emigrants 
leave their families and their homes, to return again, if they 
may. In the majority of cases, they return no more, or 
return poorer than they were before. But, also, emigration 
‘may mean, and when it takes place on a large scale com- 
monly does mean, dissatisfaction, intense and prolonged. 
It means that the social and economical conditions of life 
are such that there is no longer hope of giving to one’s self 
and his children the advantages which are seen or believed 
to be available. A family must have suffered long and 
much before it is willing to abandon the home of its fathers, 
the associations of childhood, and that strongest of all social 
instincts, the pride of kindred and nationality, and go out 
beyond continents and seas to an unknown world. 

It may be that, not the greatness of the fear, but the 
strength of the hope, which draws the emigrant to foreign 
lands, may explain the shifting of populations. But that 
explanation is not reassuring, because they who set out 
from home with great hopes which have no fulfilment are 
doomed to double disappointment and prolonged regret. 
For the hopes of emigrants are commonly so exaggerated 
that fulfilment is impossible. When great bodies of men 
change their homes and all their habits of life, they do 
it with the expectation of gaining the greatest attainable 
good. That they do not attain it, the annals of any frontier 
town or emigrant colony will easily show. Good may come 
of it to some, and in greatly increased proportion to many, 

4 
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but commonly not to those who set out to seek it. Those 
who remain at home may have enlargement of opportunity 
on account of the lessening of competition, and to the chil- 
dren of the emigrant will in a fair number of cases come 
better opportunity and attainment. 

But the whole process of emigration, conducted in the 
hap-hazard way now possible, is wasteful of human life and 
hope to an enormous extent. The inevitable result is to 
increase the discontent of the world at a rapid rate. The 
immigrant is commonly a disappointed person, and thinks 
that the world has in some way held out to him induce- 
ments which did not correspond to realities. He thinks the 
world in some way to blame. And who shall say it is not? 
With the same recklessness observed in the opening of the 
doors of all nations, we have been inviting the inhabitants 
of all lands to come out and share the glorious benefits 
of “ this nineteenth century of progress.” They have come ; 
and we have them on our hands to be cared for,—a threat 
to our civilization, if they are not cared for. Much of the 
enormous waste of life and this continual sacrifice of the 
most energetic and ambitious portion of the race might be 
avoided, and will, when the resources of the different parts 
of the world have been studied and understood, when politi- 
cal economy becomes a science and social science justifies 
its name. Meanwhile, the social life of all nations, contain- 
ing the germs of fermentation, shows signs of agitation, not 
new nor strange, but on such a vast scale as was never pos- 
sible before. 

The question what to do about the foreigner is not a 
new one, but it is certain to renew itself at no distant day 
in all lands exposed to influx of immigration. Who owns 
the land in any given country? To whom belong the 
advantages which go along with ownership? What pre- 
emption rights have the first comers in any new country 
like ours? When enough have been admitted to develop 
the resources of the land and easily use the various advan- 
tages of all kinds which go with the possession of the soil, 
have those who first arrive the right to limit the number 
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and prescribe the quality of those who follow, and finally 
to say that no more can be admitted to increase the strain 
of competition? We asked the question once in the brief 
delirium of a political campaign. It is not unlikely that 
we shall ask it again, with great deliberation and earnest- 
ness. We formerly scoffed at the Chinese method of isola- 
tien,— the method by which the vast Chinese Empire 
gained in part, at least, that stability which has made it 
stand a colossal and persistent fact in a world of short- 
lived institutions. Now, as if prompted by some subtle 
reminiscence of that fact, the Chinese method is applied 
to the Chinese. The day is soon coming when the question 
will be asked anew, What are the rights of man irrespective 
of birth and nationality ? 

Before we can reach any solution of the problem which 
can be accepted as final, some new adjustment of equilib- 
rium must take place among the great nations which hold 
the control of the world. Disarmament and the peaceful 
confederation of the nations must precede any final settle- 
ment of the question as to rights of individuals. So long 
as the substance of the world is devoured in riotous living, 
in the indulgence of the wicked passions which maintain 
and use the great standing armies of the world, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the capacity of the world to support a 
peaceful population, and impossible to know what distri- 
bution ought to be made of the surplus population of any 
country. The fortunes of the little kingdom of Bulgaria, 
remote as they are from the thought and interest of the 
American public, have a most direct and important relation 
to the welfare of every American laborer. Russia, with a 
hypochondriacal despot on the throne, keeps a vast army 
employed, not only to redress wrongs and to protect the 
Russian people, but also to repress discontent, to give the 
turbulent elements employment, and to carry out “the 
Russian idea.” Russia threatens Bulgaria; and Austria 
stands by, unwilling to allow the destruction of the little 
kingdom, but afraid to interfere. But, all the same, she 
must keep a great standing army, knowing well that some- 
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thing serious would happen if she did not. Germany would 
like to interfere. But she knows also that France is wait- 
ing with another standing army, ready to pounce on her 
back the moment Germany is engaged with an enemy 
abroad or at home. Thus, in a state of tension, with mill- 
ions wasted in the support of unproductive soldiers, the 
pressure upon the working millions of Europe is immensely 
increased beyond what would be required by any of the 
ordinary wants of the people. Pressure in Europe means 
competition in America, and every laborer in America pays 
a heavy tax to support the governments of Europe on a 
“war footing.” He pays directly and indirectly a tax 
greater than any which is levied by his own government, 
because the law of social equilibrium requires that undue 
pressure in one part of a fluid social system shall be relieved 
by the distribution of the pressure through all the parts in 
communication with it; and that now includes the whole 
world. America is peaceful, and Russia is aggressive. But 
America must pay part of the war-tax of Russia, and must 
increase the competition among her own laborers by provid- 
ing for the people who are forced from European homes by 
inability or unwillingness to support the strain of the “ war 
footing.” 

Now there seems to be a tendency not to be questioned 
toward the throwing-off of useless burdens, of whatever 
kind. The vast burdens of military establishments are one 
among several which must be shifted from the shoulders 
of the people before they will be able to ascertain what the 
real wants of a man are, and what any given country can 
easily supply for the satisfaction of those wants. Other 
burdens are under consideration. All institutions which 
have served their purpose, and have now become an ex- 
pense beyond their ability to give something back for the 
common good, must finally go. The world, in its race of 
modern progress, must carry light weight. Nothing will 
be thrown away which the world needs. But many things 
the world is used to will be discarded. The movement in 
the Church which has disturbed every ecclesiastical institu- 
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tion within Christendom and without is not wholly a ques- 
tion of creeds. In the Church of England, for instance, 
it is scarcely at all a question as to which creed is the true 
one. Primarily, it is a question as to burdens which are 
becoming too heavy for the people to bear. Incidentally, 
the question arises whether the Established Church holds 
enough of truth, as contrasted with all other forms of 
church administration, to be authorized to control the 
ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. It is also asked 
whether there may not be some important phases of Chris- 
tian faith not included or represented within the ‘“‘ Church.” 
But, primarily, the question relates to the enjoyment of 
vested privileges, to the possession of great estates and the 
control of great revenues. The protest of the people, not 
yet perfectly voiced, but growing each year more distinct 
and imperative, is based on the conviction that whatever has 
been accumulated out of the possessions of the past is to be 
regarded, not as the property of a class, but as the inheri- 
tance of the nation. 

The privileges of a landed aristocracy are being scanned 
in a similar spirit, and a similar demand is being made 
upon those who are the lineal heirs of the famous or fortu- 
nate classes of former generations. 

Burdens, also, of monopoly are now felt as they never 
were before; and the tendency in all civilized lands is 
toward what is called “reform.” The people, the whole 
people, are now declared to be the proper heirs of many 
things which only fifty years ago were regarded as the 
private property of kings, lords, churches, and corporations. 
Until within ten years, the demand for the abolition of all 
vested privilege of this kind was one which excited ready 
sympathy in American breasts. It was the cry of freedom, 
and in accordance with the traditions of the republic. 

But the importation of these doctrines in an extreme form, 
coupled with threats against all established institutions 
and the rights of property, has wrought a great change in 
American sentiment. But the wild vaporings of anarchists 
need not disturb our vision. We ought to be able to dis- 
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tinguish between the fiction and fact, even in the speech 
of a crazy socialist. And the truth plainly is that the main 
course of events in Europe since ’48 has been in the direc- 
tion of the emancipation of the people from the burdens 
of which the socialists complain. The main difference 
between the cool and the crazy reformers is that the wise 
and cool see that, by the tremendous leap made by modern 
knowledge, a great chasm has suddenly been opened between 
our actual and our possible condition,—a chasm which can 
be crossed only slowly, if we would go safely; while the 
reformers who have lost their heads insist that the ideal 
shall be made actual at once, at any cost. To do that might 
cost us the ideal itself. But of that they are not willing to 
take account. The speeches of the condemned anarchists 
at Chicago showed plainly enough that underneath all the 
delirious ravings of an anarchist mass meeting there was 
some of the real fire of freedom, some sparks at least of 
that holy contempt of life which has always been part of 
the spiritual outfit of the hero. 

To those who recklessly or heedlessly, or even unadvisedly, 
disturb the peace of society, we must say that such things 
can only be done under risk of penalty proportioned to the 
harm done, and for life taken we must still take life. But, 
for all that, we may say even to the murderer whom we 
hang that his cause, so far as it is just, shall not suffer, but 
rather gain, by his loss. The truth which lies beneath his 
excess of protest is that we have inherited from the last 
generation many things which modern knowledge has made 
antiquated, without having been able at short notice to 
supply institutions fitted to take their place. Still, we may 
claim that society is not indifferent to the need, and is sup- 
plying it as fast as its overworked heart and brain and its 
unaccustomed hands will permit. 

In such a process of rapid readjustment, social forces 
cannot possibly work without friction. Friction generates 
heat, and some will get burned. Immense masses of human 
beings cannot be thrown out of the condition they were born 
to, and be shifted to all parts of the world, without caus- 
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ing suffering on a great scale. The distress has been inev- 
itable, and more must be expected. But the vast difference 
between the sufferings of the people before and since the 
modern movement began is that then the people suffered 
from oppression what now they suffer from liberty. Then 
they suffered without hope what now they suffer because 
they hope and are willing to take risks. Every new vent- 
ure of freemen cannot turn out well. Many must fail, but 
the issue will be enlargement for all. 

There is, however, always a new danger attending any 
new gain of liberty; and just now there is a fear on the part 
of many that the new and manifest benefits gained by 
society may be monopolized by a few, so that, as it has so 
many times happened before, it may now happen again 
that what all men work for a few men may enjoy. There 
are tendencies which give occasion for the fear. The great 
advance made by modern society in all the arts of life has 
not always increased moral force. The great advantages 
gained by and through modern discovery have unquestion- 
ably put into the hands of the enterprising and the ambi- 
tious the means of personal aggrandizement, and have fur- 
nished them with opportunities to advance their own 
interests without regard to others, such as they never had 
before. If a man chooses now to be unscrupulous and mer- 
cenary, there is abundant opportunity; and there is as yet 
no satisfactory indication that moral force sufficient to re- 
strain the strong and to cause them to use their powers 
humanely and for the common good has been developed to 
furnish the necessary guarantees of social well being. The 
question is not as to whether the common level of comfort 
and advantage has been raised or lowered. Those who 
know have no doubt that the human race, on the whole, is 
safer now than ever before from the extremes of suffering 
caused by poverty, violence, pestilence, ignorance, and 
superstition. But the question is whether all these new 
advantages are so distributed that all men get their fair 
share, not merely of that to which their labor has contributed, 
but of that which comes in the list of natural advantages 
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and common blessings now so abundantly increased by 
invention and discovery. The storehouses of nature are 
being opened, and the question is whether the contents are 
to be “looted” by the strong or distributed to the many. 
Open violence is no longer possible in a civilized community. 
The strong now are those who know. Do the knowing 
ones use the new possibilities as private advantages, for 
their own use, in the same way that the “robber barons” 
of an older time used their strength and influence? If a 
man within twenty years accumulates twenty millions of 
dollars, the public will make no serious objection if it 
appears that by his labors the world is made one hundred 
millions richer. The public seldom grumbles at the great 
winnings of inventors and manufacturers of useful machines, 
which, like reapers and sewing machines, lighten the labors 
and increase the producing power of innumerable hard- 
working men and women. The public would be*glad ‘to 
see great prizes offered and won by lucky inventors who 
should in such ways increase the common stock of power. 
Perhaps, some day, we shall provide some such way of en- 
riching the world’s benefactors. Good fortune to those 
who increase the world’s good fortune is a law of nature 
not often complained of. 

But social equilibrium cannot be established nor ap- 
proached so long as the suspicion is rife that, for instance, 
the public lands, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
national revenues are used for the exclusive benefit of any 
small part of the community who make some necessary 
service rendered the public the excuse for absorbing im- 
mense revenues, for which not service, but detriment, is 
exchanged. There is no doubt whatever that the railroad, 
under the administration of the railway kings, has served 
the country in many and wonderful ways. There is no 
more room for doubt that this administration has been to 
the kings exceedingly profitable ; while, so far as the public 
interests are concerned, it has been wasteful in the extreme. 
The public does not know enough about the details of such 
matters to make accurate discrimination. But it does know 
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enough to consider its intelligence called in question when 
the attempt is made to show that the enormous sums repre- 
sented by the gifts of the people involuntarily made to build 
up the railway system of the country represent, when the 
aforesaid gifts turn up in the bank account of a “ railway 
king,” honest wages for honest work skilfully done for the 
benefit of the people. 

If there is much misapprehension, as there is, and much 
unjust criticism of monopolies, as there is, the misunder- 
standing is largely due to the conduct of those who take no 
pains to show the public the just limits between public and 
private interests, and do not care to show the public how 
they serve all in that which enriches themselves. To say 
that wealth represents robbery is to send out a most mis- 
chievous idea. But the mischief of such an idea is increased 
enormously when the demagogue who uses it is able “to 
point to the facts,” and instance cases where undoubtedly 
wealth does represent legalized robbery. It is not the fact 
of the robbery which disturbs the common mind so much 
as the fact of legalization. One example of unjust distribu- 
tion of the gifts of nature does a harm which it is impossible 
to compute, in generating the suspicion which attacks all 
the arrangements of society and disturbs all social compacts. 

In this shifting of the opportunities of oppression from 
the civil to the social tyrant, undoubtedly the nineteenth 
century meets its greatest danger. But, undoubtedly, it 
is a danger which can be provided for, when it is understood, 
and when it is seen that it comes naturally in the changes 
made inevitable by the progress of modern life. There 
never has been a time, and will not be soon, when the strong 
and knowing ones have not been and will not be ready to 
take advantage of every unguarded point to attack the 
treasury of social advantages. The new methods of gov- 
ernment will provide new ways of protecting the public 
and restraining the unscrupulous. 

It is plain enough to him who can think without passion 
that under the destructive doctrines of the innovators who 
would upturn society there is truth which society in its 

5 
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own defence carnot afford to overlook. Things that have 
lost their use and value will have to give way to that which 
helps society, and new restraints must be devised for those 
who by their greed prevent a fair division of the common 
blessings now increasing at such a rapid rate. The truth, 
when we face it, seems almost commonplace. But all dis- 
turbing things are commonplace enough when we get at 
them, as are also all good things. The most alarming 
events often depend upon the collocation of insignificant 
things out of their right relation. The smallest pinch of 
matter put into wrong relations with other matter may 
breed a pestilence, and the smallest social wrong protected 
and countenanced may pollute every relation of society. 
The most pressing duty of society at present is one 
which greatly concerns its safety,—the allaying of sus- 
picion. There is no terrible wrong concealed. There is 
no conspiracy on the part of any to reduce any to subjec- 
tion. There are no social wrongs which are not part of the 
heritage we have received from the past. There is no new 
disposition to take undue advantage of the people. In fact, 
there never was so much interest in the people manifested 
by the fortunate ones as now. There is an enthusiasm for 
humanity at work in all the common affairs of life, which 
promises great things for the future of humanity. The 
increase of disinterested action has not been so rapid as 
might have been expected and desired, because those who, 
if at ease, would have given their strength to these things, 
have often been themselves victims of the dislocations of 
society, and have been forced to struggle for their own 
temporal salvation instead of working for the general 
good. The number of those who will be able and willing 
to spend their strength for the public good will undoubt- 
edly increase. But above and beyond any active service 
any such thinkers and workers could render would be 
the making upon the public mind the impression that 
any such help was sure to come, and that the evils now 
present are here by inadvertence and on suffrance, rather 
than with deliberate intent on the part of the ruling mem- 
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bers of society to use the world in the future, as it has 
been used in the past,—for the benefit of those who could 
get the “inside track.” When it is understood that for 
much evil that happens no one in particular is to blame, 
we shall have taken a long step toward the removal of 
the moral tension of society. It is not what men suffer 
that they complain of so much as that which they unjustly 
suffer. Let all men once understand that the rush and 
progress of the century have made certain heavy penal- 
ties for rush and progress inevitable, that there is a price 
to be paid for all good things, and that we must pay our 
bills for good received before we get any more of the 
same kind, and it will not be difficult to excite even an 
enthusiasm for the bearing of burdens which will greatly 
reduce the friction and increase the pleasure of toil. 
Whether the temporary equilibrium to be established shall 
be of long or short duration depends upon the heartiness 
with which the influential members of society give them- 
selves to such action for the universal welfare. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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MONOPOLIES, LABOR UNIONS, AND SPECU- 
LATION. 


FROM A LEGAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


These three subjects,— Monopolies, Labor Unions, and 
Speculation,— though at first seemingly disconnected, espe- 
cially so far as the first two and the third are concerned, 
have their connection in the mind of the speaker by reasoa 
of presenting three of what are deemed the most disturbing 
and novel elements in this nineteenth century. To the 
melancholy and depressed, a large part of this modern world 
but resembles the description of that poet whose lines have 
been so vividly pictured : — 

“...A place mute of all light, 
Which bellows as the sea does in a tempest, 
If by opposing winds ’tis combated. 
The infernal hurricane that never rests 
Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine ; 


There are the shrieks, the plaints, and the laments ; 
There they blaspheme the puissance divine.” 


The world to them seems out of joint; and they would sat 
once seek vigorous and sweeping reform at the hands of sur- 
geons,— legislation and State interference. 

They consider not well that 


“... through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns,” 


that God reigns, and that the government of the universe 
still continues in progress, ever mounting to the higher 
levels of the spiral, if it be not in direct ascent; and are 
forgetful of the principle that nothing that is perfect comes 
at once. 

Let there be peaceful agitation, it means progress, but not 
opposed by undue restraint or expressed in hasty action: 
these will only bring tumultuous riot and disorder. 


* Lecture prepared and delivered during the winter of 1885-86, in the free course 
of lectures known as the “‘ Science of Government Course,” planned by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, and given under the auspices of the First Congregational Church of Prov- 
idence, R.I. 
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We should recognize that this present is largely the prod- 
uct of the past, and what is done now will only avail if it 
be in the line of progress, and will utterly fail if it be antag- 
onistic. Progress makes for peace. 

Social science treats of human life in the mass. The 
mass is but the aggregate of individual lives in their rela- 
tion to each other. The subject of social science therefore 
has to do with human life. The fundamental question 
therefore is, What is the object of human life? The 
answer for the individual and for the association of individ- 
uals is, Healthy development. 

What is the main direction of this development? We 
answer, Toward a higher moral and more spiritual plane. 
The teachings of Christianity strike the springs of life, in 
that they are directed to this tendency. “Iam come,” not 
that they might have better theology, creeds, or formalism, 
or philosophy, art, or letters; but he says, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

This religion of ours is more eminently practical than we 
usually consider it. Our logical and philosophical conceits, 
our attempts to bridge the infinite and pave the way of life 
with petrifactions of Oriental symbolisms, are wide of its 
simple motives meant for daily living, and which, though 
small as grains of mustard seed, like closqy bound springs 
will expand till the end of time, and speed all human prog- 
ress. 

But at the outset, and to guard against erroneous appli- 
cation, it is to be noted that all schemes of geology or 
political economy based on Bible texts are likely to prove 
very insufficient and untrue. It does not aim to teach these 
things, but only to give spiritual motives. As Prof. Huxley 
warns, we must not Hellenize it. The moral impetus of the 
Sermon on the Mount is ever carrying the human race to 
higher fields; but the same race has wisely discarded, at 
least in practice, the strict literal and logical construction 
thereof, which would make society the paradise of paupers, 
parasites, and the vicious. We are especially to be warned 
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against the literal wrenching of its texts by so-called social 
reformers, who thereby claim a moral force which is really 
false. 

All three of the subjects to be considered concern the 
acquisition of property. 

What are the motives on these matters in life’s manual, 
by which we all pretend to live? 

First, place righteousness, it says, above and before the 
acquisition of material wealth; “for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

Second, trust in the infallibility of divine laws divinely 
followed. 

Neither of these principles is a logical conclusion, merely 
to believe which will have any saving force. They are 
rather leaven, which must show its effect by its working in 
the man’s living. Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone. So, if a Christian princi- 
ple be not transformed to action, it becomes but a mouldy 
proverb. 

It is of the utmost importance that we practical and busi- 
ness men, as we call ourselves, should rid our minds of the 
impression that this is sentiment or church talk, derogatorily 
so called. These things, on the contrary, are of the very 
gist of the best you can think and do. They are — perhaps 
we gentlemen farget it— the utterances of “the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed.” 

These things are, again, not limited to the Bible. They 
have been repeated over and over, though mingled with more 
or less dross by those whom mankind calls wisest. They 
lie in the foundation or bed-rock of human nature. They 
are the wings of the Zeitgeist. 

Read the analects of Confucius, the Path of Virtue of 
Buddha. Hear what on kindred lines and as pertinent mo- 
tives on these subjects the Indian incarnation said, on the 
plains of India, to Prince Arjoon, leader of one of the two 
hosts there encamped. The soul of Arjoon is distracted 
with doubt whether he should lead his forces against the 
other army. For in both are those bound to him by family 
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ties, and to slay his own relations seems to him a monstrous 
sin. Krishna, or the Indian incarnation, appears to him, and 
urges him to fight; for it is his duty so to do. For this 
thing was he brought to this place and time. You do not 
and cannot destroy as you think. Souls are not destructi- 
ble, but their vesture simply changes in death, as one lays 
aside a garment. 
Me the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


From this petty battle in Indian lands, he turns him to the 
never-ending struggle of human life; and these are the 
things which he most insists on. 

Success in living consists in each man’s doing well that 
which he is best fitted todo. And he who so does, is as 
well entitled to honor as any of the world’s heroes, saints, 
or kings, however lowly his station may be. “It is better,” 
he says, “to do one’s own duty, even though it be devoid 
of excellence, than to perform another’s.” And action, ever 
action within this sphere; but, above all, let the motive for 
action be in the action itself, not in the reward. The result 
he proclaims to be what we in this nineteenth century are 
seeking so earnestly, and so rarely finding,— tranquillity. 

These, then, are not the teachings of a sect: they are the 
best words of the race on true living. 


Our nation was established on the basis of political equal- 
ity. All men are equal in the eye of the law. But all 
honest men have another equality: they are equal because 
they equally consider the essentials of life, and no man is 
their superior. 

There are, then, but two real classes in human society. 
The rest are artificial, These two are the honest — those 
whose faces are turned toward uprightness and integrity of 
life—and the dishonest and vicious. Between these two 
classes is the real inequality. 

Wealth is an accident which has no connection with real 
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social equality, nor, as experience and the Christian religion 
show, any exclusive connection with the best human hap- 
piness. Inequality in possessions is something that exists in 
the nature of things, as dependent, in a large degree, upon 
the inequalities of capabilities with which the man is born. 
And, in the main, a great advantage is this inequality of 
human natures and human wealth; for it makes for prog- 
ress and civilization. e 

. Now, concerning this important action of society, the ac- 
‘ quisition of wealth, there are two present evils to be noted, 
which lie back of laws and legislation, and are only to be 
reached by elevation of the moral sense of the community 
on the lines which we have just considered. The first evil 
is undue and excessive deference to wealth and improper 
exaltation of its pursuit as an ultimate aim in life, and the 
consequent formation of a plutocracy. 

The second is worse,—our worship of smartness even to 
trickiness rather than integrity. 

As a minor consequence, we see among people uf limited 
incomes a fashion to buy those articles which the rich only 
can afford, in some sham form.—-a fair outside, br.t rotten- 
ness within, the result being a lie in the purchaser and, in 
the race for cheapening, a wrong to the working man or 
woman. 

Monopolies, the contest of labor with capital, and specula- 
tion will be rife when the basis of life is shifted on to lower 
levels. 

The evil spreads, and disturbs the whole body, as when 
a stone is thrown into a pool. If one, by speculation on 
chances, grows suddenly rich, not only is his example in 
speculation directly followed, but others shirk and slight 
their work, in order that they, too, may obtain more for less 
exertion. 

I have considered these matters thus at length, for they 
lie back of all laws. The law does not rise higher than its 
source, the average moral sense. 

As Lorimer, in the Institutes of Law, says, “In free 
States, positive law is possible only to the extent to which 
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it is an expression of the social influences which lie within 
the community, of the moral forces which are at work in it.” 

Righteousness it is upon which all good laws rest, and 
whereby society stands. And it is to the disgrace of this 
country that these evils prevail, and also that their outcome, 
skilful stealing, wit of brazen assurance, and loud, cheap 
eloquence, is so much more admired by us than simple up- 
rightness, and has so much influence over our actions, the 
tendency even creeping within our courts of law, and, like 
sooty fog, smooching the very statue of Justice. 

Christianity is said to be part of the common law, but it 
is so only in so far as the moral average of society is Chris- 
tianized. May it not be that, in our revolt against the cruel 
monstrosities of Puritan theology, we are in danger of los- 
ing that of which, however, it was only the perversion, they 
still having lived in the light of the real sun? And, while 
we turn our fathers’ intellectual activity into other chan- 
nels, may we not cease to grind the wheat, letting the 
mind’s power run to the waste of smartness and trickiness, 
while duller and baser natures in turn but extend the evil 
to downright rascality ? 

Before considering the special topics of our subject, be- 
sides the moral questions, it is also necessary brieffy to call 
attention to the object and aim of the law, with reference 
to the matter of additional legislation. 

This object, we claim, as shown by the maxims of the 
common law, is to keep society in a state of peace and quiet. 

A similar conclusion is reached by those who, approach- 
ing the matter on the philosophical side, claim that its ulti- 
mate object is liberty, which it secures by means of order, 
its proximate object. 

To combine the two views as it treats of individuals in 
the mass, it says peace and quiet will be best and automat- 
ically preserved when the individual has the largest liberty 
compatible with the rights of others, and when the natural, 
moral, and economic laws of social masses have the fullest 
sway, freed as much as may be from the mechanical interfer- 
ence of artificial positive enactments. 

6 
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Chief Justice Waite, in the granger cases, says, “ That 
government is best which, while keeping all its duties, inter- 
feres the least with the lawful pursuits of the people.” 
And all legislation should be slow in changing or adding to 
the laws. As another writer says,— 

“Try first long and patiently whether the natural adjust- 
ment will not come about through the play of interests and 
the voluntary concession of the parties.” Haste is good in 
some things, but let him that legislates make haste slowly. 
The social machine is not improved by wrenching. 


I. 

Monopolies are, and always have been, odious in the sight 
of the common law. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth, when her action in 
bestowal of exclusive grants awoke the resentment of the 
people, so that it was exclaimed, “ God send the prerogative 
touch not our liberty!” to the present day, the judges have 
been most emphatic in their condemnation. 

The great case of monopolies in 1602, where the grant 
was held utterly void, was in the reign of James I., in the 
year 1623, followed by the equally great statute doing away 
all monopolies excepting those to the first and true inventor 
of any manufacture, of, for, and concerning printing and 
other minor matters. The same spirit of hostility still ani- 
mates our judiciary concerning grants from the State to the 
enrichment of a favored few, Judge Bradley, of the United 
States Supreme Court, averring, as late as 1884, that “ mo- 
nopolies are the bane of our body politic at the present 
day. In the eager pursuit of gain, they are sought in every 
direction.” 

In the State court of Missouri, in the late case of the 
St. Louis Gas Company, it was held that a charter granting 
exclusive privileges of making and vending gas in the city 
of St. Louis was void, as creating a monopoly; Lewis, Chief 
Justice, in giving the opinion, saying, quoting from Mr. 
Justice Field: “The equality of right, with exemption of 
all disparaging and partial enactments, in the lawful pur- 
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suits of life, throughout the whole country, is the dis- 
tinguishing privilege of the citizens of the United States. 
To them, everywhere, all pursuits, all vocations, all pro- 
fessions, are open, without other restrictions than such as 
are imposed equally upon all others of the same age, sex, or 
condition.” 

And again: “All such grants relating to any known 
trade or manufacture have been held by all the judges of 
England, whenever they have come up for consideration, to 
be void at common law, as destroying the freedom of trade, 
discouraging labor and industry, restraining persons from 
getting an honest livelihood, and putting it in the power of 
the grantees to enhance the price of commodities.” 

The constitutions of several States, as of Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, declare that monopolies are 
contrary to the genius of a free government, and ought not 
to be allowed. 

But it should be borne in mind that monopolies are of 
two kinds : — 

1. Those which are artificially created by the sovereign 
body or its representatives. Of this class are the subjects 
of the cases which we have just considered. 

But (2) there are those which are created by the opera- 
tions of natural laws, under the manipulations of skilful men. 
Of these are those which are gained by superiority or 
novelty of production, by ingenuity, skill, or care of manu- 
facture,—as the productions of one who, by choice of ex- 
cellent materials, great skill, and honest care, has produced 
a superior article, or one who owns soil that produces fruits 
of a quality superior to those of other soils. 

Patents for a useful invention have been declared not to 
be monopolies, in the old sense of the common law. And 
it is not difficult to see the distinction. It was made in the 
statute of James, and exists in the nature of things. These 
are innocuous. 

But there is a class in this second division which, in the 
eyes of many, seem to be branded with the old evil of the 
legislative grants; namely, those in which natural laws of 
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trade are so manipulated by combination as to throw ex- 
cessive gains into the hands of a few, to crowd out smaller 
dealers and enhance the price to the consumer. Here it 
may be said that combining to raise the price of food was 
indictable at common law, under the head of conspiracy, and 
doubtless is now. 

Again, the second class falls under the following sub- 
divisions : — 

First, those doing a business like railroad, water, or gas 
companies, which are quasi public agents and do a public 
business. These can be controlled as to charges and other- 
wise by legislature and court. 

As to railroad charges, this was settled in the famous 
granger cases in the United States Supreme Court, the 
Chief Justice, in his opinion, saying, “* Where property has 
been clothed with a public interest, the legislature may fix 
a limit to that which shall in law be reasonable for the use.” 

Again, as to water companies: In the Spring Valley 
Water Works case, decided in the same court in 1883, the 
judge, in delivering the opinion, said “that it is within the 
power of the government to regulate the prices at which 
water shall be sold by one who enjoys a virtual monopoly 
of the sale, we do not doubt.” 

But what is the ultimate test of reasonableness of price 
which the legislature may fix? In this latter case, the 
power to fix the price was delegated to commissioners of 
the very city which was supplied ; and this seemed to Judge 
Field, who dissented, as being unconstitutional in that, 
among other things, it made the interested party the sole 
arbiter. On this point, the majority of the court say, 
‘‘ What may be done if the municipal authorities do not ex- 
ercise an honest judgment or if they fix upon a price which 
is manifestly unreasonable need not now be considered, 
for that proposition is not presented by the record.” 

So, too, courts control corporations of this sort, as espe- 
cially in the case of railroads, from assuming the position 
of monopolists: as, for example, in the matter of agree- 
ments not to take business from other roads; as attempts 
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to exclude express companies from their cars, and claiming 
the exclusive right to do the expressing themselves; con- 
tracts to draw only palace cars of one corporation or to give 
one telegraph company exclusive right in its road-bed. All 
these agreements and claims have been by the courts held 
void and contrary to public policy. 

The language in the quotations which we have given 
from the granger and water cases is to be noted as being 
broader than required for the subject then in hand. The 
right to control such bodies comes from their being quasi 
public agents, having large grants from the sovereign power. 

This brings us to consider another class of cases under 
the second division.— namely, persons and businesses not 
incorporated,— and to the consideration of one of the most 
important and novel of all modern cases. I refer to the 
case of Munn v. Illinois, in the United States Supreme 
Court in 1876,—important both on account of its subject- 
matter and the authority of the court deciding it, and novel 
on account of the length to which the court goes. The case 
was this: The legislature of Illinois passed a law enacting, 
in substance, that the large grain warehouses should be 
licensed, give bond, and made regulations as to the prices 
to be charged. Munn & Scott, a firm owning a grain ele- 
vator, declined to comply with the statute, claiming it was 
unconstitutional, as unlawfully interfering with a private 
business; and, the matter coming before the State court, 
the firm was fined. The case was carried thence to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the main question was 
as to the regulation of prices. 

The question was considered under the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and that clause which provides 
that no State “shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The Chief Justice who delivered the decision of the ma- 
jority founded his opinion that this Illinois statute was 
constitutional on the broad ground that (to use his own 
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language), “when private property is affected with a pub- 
lic interest, it ceases to be juris privati only”; and he jus- 
tifies the application of this principle to the case in hand, 
because it appeared from the evidence that nine firms con- 
trolled all the elevating facilities through which the vast 
productions of several Western States must pass on the 
way to the seaboard, standing, in the opinion of the court, 
in the very gateway of commerce, and taking toll from all 
who passed,— a virtual monopoly. 

The court says: “Property doves become clothed with a 
public interest, when used in a manner to make it of public 
concern and affect the community at large. When, there- 
fore, one devoted his property to a use in which the public 
has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an inter- 
est in that use, and must submit to be controlled by the 
public for the common good to the extent of the interest 
he has thus created. He may withdraw his grant by dis- 
continuing the use; but, so long as he maintains the use, 
he must submit to the control.” And again: “It presents, 
therefore, a case for the application of a long-known and 
well-established principle in social science; and this statute 
simply extends the law so as to meet this new development 
of commercial progress.” The principle of this case is far- 
reaching, and goes a long way to give to legislatures the 
regulation of private monopolies, meaning by “ private” 
those which have no direct grant from the sovereign power. 

The question will at once arise, If the legislature has not 
acted in declaring a business to be of public interest, will 
the court take it upon itself so to decide, by reason of its 
vast extent and practical control of the trade? This ques- 
tion was raised in the Supreme Court of Texas in 1880, the 
counsel evidently relying on the principle of the warehouse 
case just referred to. The court says that, aside from legis- 
lative enactment, neither the magnitude of a business nor 
combination therein will alone make it of a public charac- 
ter. For illegal combination, it turns the party over to the 
common-law remedy for conspiracy. The legislature must 
declare it to be of public nature before the court will so 
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consider such business. This case is mach affected by the 
peculiar way in which it arose, though the position above 
stated is plainly taken. 

In Ohio in the same year, this case arose: A voluntary 
association of nearly all the salt manufacturers in a large 
territory was formed for the purpose of selling and trans- 
porting salt, on the terms that all their manufacture should 
become the property of the company whose committee 
regulated the price and grade; and each member was pro- 
hibited from selling salt during the term of five years, 
excepting by retail at their factories, and then at prices to 
be fixed by the company. The court held this agreement 
in restraint of trade, and void as against public policy, 
and refused to enforce it as against one of the association. 
The judge says, “ Public policy unquestionably favors com- 
petition in trade, to the end that its commodities may be 
afforded to the consumer as cheaply as possible, and is op- 
posed to monopolies, which ténd to advance market prices, 
to the injury of the public.” 

It will thus be seen that monopolies are very largely 
subject to legislative and judicial control. 

How far these private monopolies are an unmitigated evil, 
and how far certain classes thereof should be placed under 
governmental control, seem to be open questions. 

On the first question, Judge Nott, in an able paper on 
monopolies, claims that the following may be formulated as 
rules concerning private monopolies, in favor of their advan- 
tages in certain cases : — 

“When,” he says, “the article manufactured is expensive, 
the consumption general, the quantity consumed by each 
consumer small, monopoly is a condition to its cheapness. 
. . . When competition is not general, it is not real, and 
results in combination, which is a renewed form of monop- 
oly, augmenting the monopolist’s expenses, reducing his 
profits, and generally effecting increased cost to the con- 
sumer in the article produced. ... Hence, the common be- 
lief that competition is an unfailing antidote for monopoly 
is erroneous ; and the problem in such cases is not how to 
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introduce competition, but how to place upon such monop- 
olies such limitation and restriction as shall prevent their 
abuses without disturbing their benefits.” 

These limitations and restrictions, as a general rule, 
should be made by the legislative body, and in proper cases ; 
for the same will, as we have seen in the warehouse case, 
be held constitutional and beneficial. This case of Munn 
v. Illinois (the warehouse case) furnishes a most excellent 
example of the flexibility and vitality of our common law. 
To nothing can the system be better compared thar. to the 
growth of a stalwart tree, its roots stretching down and 
drawing nourishment from the soil of general custom, its 
branches and leaves stretching out into the atmosphere of 
‘public sentiment; and, when a new branch shoots forth, it 
comes not all at once, but only as the general product of the 
nourishment drawn from its environment, and, although the 
branch be in one sense new, it is nothing but the extension 
of the vital energies of the old oak. 

Much has been said as to the assumption ‘by government 
of the control of certain bodies rendering services to the 
general public, and most likely, if degenerating into monop- 
olies, to be of general public detriment. Of these are those 
which are local, as gas, water, and tramway companies, or 
general, as telegraph and railroad companies. In both of 
these classes, England has gone farther than this country. 
The English towns, in many instances, have taken control 
of the gas-works, and have so far apparently furnished the 
general public well, without undue expenditure, if not at 
a profit. In the latter class, the telegraph is now under 
English governmental control. The movement in this mat- 
ter of the telegraph, as we all know, is now being pushed 
in this country. But, in a late article of the North Amer- 
ican Review, the writer opposes any such action, claiming 
that it will entail undue expenses, and furnish opportuni- 
ties, now too many, for jobbery. 

The whole matter would seem to be one of expediency, 
remembering, that when the individual or association can 
serve the public better, government interference is not re- 
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quired, and is dangerous; remembering, also, the many 
openings for jobbery and corruption, and the question of 
expense, though this last is of the least importance. 

If the government, in view of all these objections, can 
best serve the public, then it should take exclusive control, 
—a monopoly in form, but not in effect; for, having con- 
demned and paid fair price for all existing plant and busi- 
ness, it should furnish every individual of the public within 
its confines, equal service at the lowest possible price. Ac- 
tion in this direction of governmental control cannot be too 
cautious. Public offices and public office-seekers are al- 
ready enough; and we have as yet but begun, with the 
broom of civil service reform, to make all things clean. 

In this connection, question also will at once arise con- 
cerning the national arteries, the railroads, stretching from 
State to State, through many States, from sea to sea. Only 
the national government can avail here; and what shall be 
done, how, and to what extent, to prevent repetition of 
such embolism as Pittsburg furnished not long ago ? 

These are questions which require much consideration, 
and they are beyond the scope of our present subject. 


Il. 


On the subject of trades-unions and kindred matters, we 
may count ourselves fortunate that the whole matter has 
been canvassed during the present winter; for it allows, in 
this division of our subject, a more general and philosophic 
consideration of the field. 

The thought of the nineteenth century has been awak- 
ened, that manual labor have its fair proportion of the bless- 
ings of civilization. In this, trades-unions are partially the 
cause and partially dependent. The English-speaking race 
may be slow in turning their minds to subjects; but, in the 
end, they think and act strongly for fair play. All this 
agitation, if properly carried on and within the bounds of 
law, as a temporary expedient, may in the end be profitable. 
Labor alone is undoubtedly at a disadvantage, as against 
capital. But, if labor seeks monopoly, or acts from envy or 
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jealousy, or proposes disorganization aud anarchy, it is all 
wrong. Still, such condition of things, where class is op- 
posed to class, is to be deplored, even though it be within 
the bounds of law; for, thereby, the end of all law— 
namely, public quiet —is temporarily impaired. 

All men in this country are equally entitled to their 
lives, liberties, and the pursuit of happiness (that is, the en- 
joyment of the property which they may acquire). This 
is secured by all our constitutional safeguards, subject only 
to the correlative provision, that each should use his own 
so as not to deprive his neighbor of his rights. Each must 
give way, that the whole body prosper. The laws need but 
little tinkering, and that cautiously. 

Within the sphere of the artificial laws are the natural 
laws of trade, modified to a certain degree by the workings 
of average human nature.’ No theory is worthy of consider- 
ation which does not consider and work upou the basis of 
the average moral sense, as it now is found to be. The prob- 
lem, therefore, comes back to the elevation of the moral 
sense of the community as the only permanent remedy, 
allowing thereby the more perfect workings of the laws of 
trade. 

“The great problem,” says Judge Cooley, “in good gov- 
ernment is how to have a maximum of protection with a 
minimum of official and legislative interference.” That is 
the best society where within the legal sphere the smaller 
circles are autonomous; for within States are cities and 
towns, within towns business circles. Where the funda- 
mental law of true government pervades each, that a man 
shall have his rights subject only to those of all others, then 
law attains its end,— an equilibrium of peace. Capital, on the 
one hand, disturbs this when it seeks more than its own, as 
labor on the other, when it endeavors by combination to 
dictate contrary to the rule of natural laws. As long as 
men are selfish on the one hand and envious on the other, 
the strife will go on, violating the principle of that inner 
autonomy and destroying the ultimate aim of the law. 

Legal combination and lawful agitation on these ques- 
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tions may, as a temporary remedy, be required for the health 
of the body politic, in securing proper compensation in view 
of all the circumstances, facts, and laws of trade, as also 
especially proper regulations in matters of health; but it 
should never be forgotten that there are some personal evils 
on both sides which must be first eradicated. Let the 
employer lay aside that arrogance which treats those whom 
he employs, persons his equals in many cases in the eye of 
the moral law, if not his superiors, as inferiors, as pawns on 
the chess-board of trade. 

Let the employé do his duty faithfully, noi be the shirk 
he too often is, only to be counted on when watched. Let 
him cease to envy others those things which in his posses- 
sion would be but Dead Sea apples, and, if he has them not, 
in blinded rage threaten appeals to force, which, if sought 
and he should have the bad fortune to succeed in, would 
only sink him lower and lower. Let the employé ponder 
upon and esteem the benefit of civilization, the heritage of 
the race, and not for any forbidden thing cast himself out 
into chaos. Let every man remember that the experiment 
whica this country is making in general liberty and equal- 
ity vill suffer no fantastic and selfish movements, and that 
in social matters all rights have corresponding obligations. 

The problem requires forbearance and concessions on 
both sides and higher moral tone. Let him that is the 
stronger ply the laboring oar in all proper steps toward 
reconciliation. Let arbitration prevail. Agitation only 
should exist as a temporary and necessary expedient. Class 
legislation is the worst and the most unscientific way in which 
our legislatures can employ themselves. The spirit of antago- 
nism should be allayed. As Judge Cooley says, “ The con- 
troversy breeds a lawless spirit, and tends to criminal organi- 
zations: it finds its way into politics and into the jury box; 
and we are compelled to believe that men sometimes dis- 
regard the obligations of duty, as well as solemn oaths, 
that they may inflict punishment on those they look upon 
as extortionate capitalists and hard-hearted masters.” Two 
wrongs never make a right. 
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What is needed is not artificial legislation, which will 
widen the breach, but, on the one hand, education of the 
employed in regard for law and order, in the workings of 
the laws of trade and business, and, above all, higher moral 
tone and knowledge of their duties as citizens; and, on the 
part of the employer, more moral responsibility for the well- 
being of those whom he employs, and, as he possesses the 
broader culture, the remedy for reconciliation should ema- 
nate from him. 

Of course, we speak of real, not fancied, wrongs, and 
would not for one moment tolerate any communistic or 
socialistic notions. 

For the better consideration of this subject, let us con- 
sider how far labor movements in this country are lawful 
and when not so, as far as can be ascertained from existing 
cases. 

However it may have been unlawful, as doubtless it was 
at common law in England, to combine in a trades-union, 
aside from statute, it would not probably be so held in this 
country at this day. But it is remarkable how little adjudi- 
cation there has been on this subject. Chief Justice Chap- 
man, in a very interesting case ih Massachusetts in 1870, 
says, “It is no crime for any number of persons, without 
an unlawful object in view, to associate themselves together, 
and agree that they will not work for or deal with certain 
men or classes of men, or work under a certain price or 
without certain conditions.” 

Bishop puts the matter a little more guardedly, saying, 
“ While yet the combination is not indictable” (whether or 
not the association is so) “will depend upon the nature of 
it, and the means it uses to effect its objects.” But Bishop 
takes occasion to deplore such associations, saying, “* Combi- 
nations of workmen to increase their wages, and of em- 
ployers to diminish them, are both in a very high degree 
detrimental to the public interests.” But, should the em- 
ployé attempt to further his own ends by interfering with 
the rights of others, the law at once, as is proper, inter- 
feres. Thus, under a statute of New York where conspir- 
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acies were indictable whose object was “to commit any act 
- injurious to... trade or commerce,” the court held that a 
combination of journeymen workmen, of any trade or handi- 
craft, to compel master workmen or other journeymen to 
obey rules established by the conspirators for regulation of 
the price of labor, was within the prohibition, Savage, Chief 
Justice, saying, “It is important to the best interests of so- 
ciety that the price of labor be left to regulate itself, or, 
rather, be limited by the demand for it.” The mechanic, he 
says, “may say that he will not make coarse boots for less 
than one dollar per pair; but he has no right to say that no 
other mechanic shall make them for less.” 

In New Jersey, it was held that “a conspiracy by work- 
men agreeing to quit their employer in a body unless cer- 
tain other workmen are dismissed, and to notify their 
employer of such agreement, is indictable.” 

The case in Massachusetts to which we have referred was 
this: Workmen conspired to obtain from a master me- 
chanic, whose business required the employment of work- 
men, money which he was under no legal liability to pay, 
by inducing or threatening to induce workmen to leave his 
employment, and deterring or threatening to deter others 
from entering it, so as to render him reasonably apprehen- 
sive that he could not carry on his business without making 
such payment; and this was held illegal. The Chief Justice, 
in delivering the opinion, says: “The freedom of labor and 
business has not always existed. . .. But experience and 
increasing intelligence led to the abolition of all such restric- 
tions. ... Freedom is the policy of this country. But free- 
dom does not imply a right in one person, either alone or 
in combination with others, to disturb or annoy another, 
either directly or indirectly, in his lawful business or oceu- 
pation, or to threaten him with annoyance or injury for the 
sake of compelling him to buy his peace. ...The acts al- 
leged and proved in this case are peculiarly offensive to the 
free principles which prevail in this country; and, if such 
practices could enjoy impunity, they would tend to estab- 
lish a tyranny of irresponsible persons over labor and me- 
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chanical business, which would be extremely injurious to 
both.” This case incidentally seems to furnish the rule for , 
that modern and most cowardly offence of boycotting. 

In a very late case in the New York City court, the Chief 
Justice said, in charging the jury, “ Any orderly body of 
men have the legal right to meet and discuss any question 
concerning their social or pecuniary welfare, and take any 
action in respect thereto which they deem beneficial, so long 
as it does not involve or tend to create a breach of the pub- 
lic peace ; that the plaintiff had the legal right to decline 
to work for his employer, unless the latter consented to pay 
the wages the former demanded; that he had the right to 
invite others to join him in the course he had determined 
to pursue, but not to threaten or use violence to effect such 
object.” 

In order better to understand the position of the labor 
interest, let us also briefly consider the platform of the 
Knights of Labor. The first article is a general declaration. 
The second claims more of the benefits of civilization for 
the workers, including — I now quote — “a proper share of 
the wealth they create.” 

This claim, that labor alone and present labor is the cre- 
ator of wealth, is false. Wealth is the combined product 
of present labor and present capital on the shoulders of all 
past combined labor and capital. Labor should have - its 
share of the biessings of civilization which it has ASSISTED 
to produce. . The third, asking for bureaus of labor statis- 
tics, is good, as is also the fourth, recommending co-opera- 
tion, productive and distributive. The fifth, as to restric- 
tions on grants of public lands, no more concerns laborers 
than it does every other good citizen. The sixth requires 
the abrogation of laws that do not bear equally upon capital 
and labor, the removal of unjust technicalities of justice, 
and the adoption of measures providing for health and 
safety of laborers. This latter clause is good, and will meet 
with public support. 

The seventh asks payment of wages in money. This is 
good. The eighth asks a first lien for laborers’ wages. Our 
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own law as to assignments recognizes the propriety of this. 
The ninth would abolish government contract work. This 
I cannot approve. It looks like a socialistic wedge. But 
the tenth to the thirteenth inclusive I approve as to the 
principles involved. They are: (tenth) substitution of 
arbitration for strikes; (eleventh) prohibition of employ- 
ment of children under fourteen; (twelfth) the prevention 
of the competition of convict labor under contract; (thir- 
teenth) equal pay for equal work for both sexes. The 
fourteenth asks for the eight-hour system. This is good, if 
it be obtained as the result of our civilization, supported 
by argument and enlightened consciences. But, if it is 
only to be supported on artificial legislatibn, it will be of 
no practical avail. The fifteenth, asking the doing away 
the banking system, simply shows ignorance, as the exclu- 
sion from its organization of lawyers and bankers shows a 
narrowness and petty childishness; while abolition of the 
crime of conspiracy would prevent any remedy as against 
Labor's unlawful excessses or tendencies toward unjust 
and tyrannous monopoly. These organizations also ask 
changes in the taxation laws, to make them more just in the 
imposition of the burdens. But the remedies they propose 
are not very well considered in the view of the many dif- 
ficulties. I doubt if they would do more than add to the 
sins of the world. A good practical scheme of taxation 
cannot be got up off-hand. 

This is in the main a good platform. But I am afraid 
that there is lurking in the minds of the rank and file those 
socialistic notions that the world owes every man a living and 
that legislation can set aside natural laws. All government 
is and must be to some extent socialistic. But let this be 
restricted to a minimum, and only to such occasions as may 
absolutely require it. “Let us take heed,” says Taine, “of 
the encroachments of the State, and not allow it to become 
anything more than a watch-dog.” And, for the limitation of 
State control, he lays down the following rule: “ As a gen- 
eral rule, when individuals, either singly or associated 
together, have a direct interest in or are drawn toward a 
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special function, and the community have no direct interest 
therein, the matter belongs to individuals, and not to the 
State. On the other hand, if the interest of the community 
in any function is direct, and that of individuals, singly or 
associated together, indirect, itis proper for the State, and not 
for individuals, to take hold of it.” This rule is broad 
enough. Socialism and parental government are nothing 
but phases of charity, more or less disguised. 

It must be always borne in mind that no man has a legal 
claim or, charity. There is only a moral obligation; and, 
when it really arises, let it be exercised with proper open- 
handedness, but not as of strict right. What is of strict 
right in this country — and itis pre-eminently the blessing of 
this country, as well laid down in our constitutions— is a free 
arena, with no artificial restrictions of the natural exercise 
of a man’s powers save the same exercise on the part of all 
others. Taine well lays down the principle that socialism 
is contrary to modern civilization, which he founds on the 
Christian quality of conscience and the feudal quality of 
honor, thereby preserving the individual in the association 
of society. 

The introduction to our Declaration of Independence has 
been unwisely criticised by Lorimer as communistic. He 
overlooks the fundamental principle of construction of all 
legal documents, to construe a part in the light of the whole. 
The equality spoken of is plainly in the rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The employé should also 
remember that the scale in which he pursues his happiness 
depends not upon artificial law, but his own exertions, indus- 
try, and natural capabilities, and that in any plane, if hon- 
est, he has moral equality with those of any degree. 

One danger of labor unions consists in large measure in 
creating a force which itself shall become a monopoly by in- 
fluence in politics and a separation of classes antagonistic to 
the fundamental principles of our government, if it do not 
run into the evils of socialism and communism, which latter 
means nothing but anarchy and the aggrandizement of the 
vicious. Both of these strike at the foundation of our gov- 
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ernment, and should be crushed out wherever they appear 
in force, except it be in such small degree that they will 
burn out of themselves, and opposition would only add 
the fire of pseudo-martyrdom. Communism and extreme 
socialism are not only treason to the government where they 
spring up, but treason to all good government everywhere. 
The distinction between liberty and license cannot be too 
strongly put. No more freedom is consistent with a perma- 
nent government than that guaranteed by our constitutions. 
If this “lively experiment” do not succeed, I know not well 
where we may look. 


Il. 


All speculation is risky, but it is not all, equally per- 
nicious. There are two kinds of speculation. One is that 
of him who, forecasting the market, foresees time and op- 
portunity to place his goods at a profit. This enters into 
all trade. 

“Speculation in fooa,” says a writer in the Nation, “is 
often censured with special severity. Yet there is nothing 
in which it is more plainly beneficial. Were it not for spec- 
ulators, the farmers would be utterly unable to sell plenti- 
ful crops; while the price paid by consumers would be so 
low as to lead to extreme wastefulness. When in the 
course of nature a barren season came round, there would 
be no stores laid up against it; and all the desolations of 
famine would follow. Joseph and Pharaoh were, perhaps, 
the greatest speculators on record. And what is clearer 
than that their speculation in corn was the salvation of 
Egypt? ...Speculation has a direct tendency to equalize 
prices over all the world. If cotton or iron falls much 
below its real value in one port, speculators promptly buy 
it for shipment elsewhere, thus raising the price where it 
is low and depressing it where it is high, or they simply 
store it away, and bring it out when the price has advanced. 
In either case. their operations tend to keep the price from 
touching extreme points, and thus benefit the producer and 
the consumer. Of course, speculation increases the number 
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of fluctuations; but it greatly diminishes their extent, and 
keeps up a fair average rate. In the nature of things, it 
cannot be otherwise, since no speculator intentionally buys 
when prices are too high, or buys with any other view than 
to sell again.” 

The recent decisions have placed the true distinction as 
between this and pernicious speculation, as follows: that 
speculation is legitimate which contemplates actual pur- 
chase of the commodities, as Judge Cooley says in Gregory 
v. Wendell, decided in 1880,— “If the parties contem- 
plated an actual purchase of corn, and acted in good faith 
in making such purchases, the fact that speculation was 
their object was of no legal importance whatever. ... The 
right to buy grain in the open market in the hope to profit 
by a rise in the market value is as plain as the right to buy 
wild lands or any other property, and required no elucida- 
tion or special examination at the hands of the court.” 

But that is illegitimate in which both parties take chances 
on the rise and fall of prices, never intending actual pur- 
chase or delivery. The exact doctrine is fully stated in the 
opinion of the United States Circuit Court for the District 
of Iowa in the case of Bank v. Carr: “If it be not their 
intention in making the contract that any property shall 
be delivered or paid for, but that the pretended and ficti- 
tious sale shall be settled upon differences, the agreement 
amounts to a mere gambling upon the fluctuation of prices, 
and the contract is utterly void.” 

Denunciation of speculation of this sort as gambling can 
be found in many cases within the last few years in the 
courts of the different States, in none of which, however, is 
the principle put more clearly and the denunciation more 
severe than in the opinion of Judge Orton in the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in 1882. He says: “ The transaction 
was just as clearly gambling by betting on the differences 
of market prices of grain at the Chamber of Commerce be- 
tween two fixed dates as gambling by betting at faro, poker, 
or other game of chance, or on a horse-race or an election 
or any other uncertain and future event; and there can be 
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no question of it in any intelligent mind, and quite likely 
there is not in the minds of those who operate in such ‘spec- 
ulative deals.’ And the danger of such a flagrant example 
of gambling, so destructive to the public morals because 
practised by persons of accepted high standing and infla- 
ence, consists in its being obscured by appearances of respect- 
ability and of lawful contracts. It is the duty of the 
courts to apply the law against gambling in all cases im- 
partially, irrespective of the specious and seductive forms 
of this vice and crime, or of the social standing of those 
who are guilty, whether they are high: or low, rich or poor, 
or whatever their standing in society, church, or State.” 

In the case of Rountree v. Smith, in the United States 
Supreme Court, in April, 1883, the court in their opinion 
say that “evidence was given that a very large proportion 
of all the contracts made for the sale of produce at the 
Board of Trade of Chicago were settled by payment of dif- 
ferences, and that nothing else was expected by the parties 
to them ; and the number of these in proportion to the num- 


ber of bona-fide contracts in which delivery was expected 
and desired is said to be so large as to justify the inference 


° 


that it was so in these cases.” In this case, if not elsewhere, 
we have a glimpse at the gigantic proportions of this evil, 
few cases of which in proportion to the whole number ever 
come before the court. 

Beside this gambling, ordinary gambling, so called, is com- 
paratively innocuous. In what are known as reputable 
gambling halls, the company all agree to abide the chance ; 
and so, aside from the moral influence on the individuals 
_and generally on society, the wrong is limited. But, in this 
gambling, the players are staking the property of innocent 
parties and the workers all over the country. If they win, 
their winnings are so much filchings from the pockets of 
the multitude, in the rise of products in which they specu- 
late; and they are constantly disturbing the prices of the 
most necessary articles of food, with no beneficial, but very 
injurious effect, not to speak of the more direct combined 
action of the more wealthy and more powerful. All prop- 
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erty is the result of labor and capital combined. If now A 
obtains a thousand dollars, for which in return he renders 
no equivalent, so much is stolen from those who have pro- 
duced. Sermons and human intercourse cannot exert too 
strong a leverage of public opinion, and consequent direct 
or indirect legislative influence, to crush out this monster 
that is feeding upon our vitals. 

For laborers to be excited and envious because some ride 
in softly cushioned carriages and have every convenience 
and luxury in absolute ease, spending in one day perchance 
more than their poor neighbors earn in months, and therefore 
to desire a levelling, is only envy and folly. If this man has 
or his ancestors have acquired this wealth in legitimate 
ways, he is entitled to spend it, as it pleases him. He 
is simply on the top of the wheel, which in two or three 
generations will naturally come down. If he were forci- 
bly levelled, as you in your poor envy desire, you would 
injure yourself with him. There would be more workers 
and less demand for your services, competition would be 
greater; and, again, you would lose the light of the cult- 
ure which civilization compels all rich men to shed for the 
benefit of the poorer. There are just compensations in all 
healthy lives, if you will only live according to nature’s 
laws. This inequality is incident to the nature of things, 
just as the changes of our northern climate. It is not 
against inequality, but against the injustice done by ine- 
quality, that social reform should be directed. He has no 
right to treat you with contumely,— that snobbishness and 
pseudo-aristocratic bad breeding which all true gentlemen 
should ridicule and condemn; nor should you regard him 
with envy or malice. But these men that make their 
money by betting with your hard-earned wages, gambling 
at your expense, these speculators, all moral and social laws 
require that you should pursue in all lawful ways, under 
that fundamental principle (if for no other) which prevents 
and punishes robbery and theft, whether on highways or 
stealthily from the purse, however small the amount may 
be that comes from any one. The method to be pursued 
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may not fully appear now; but the awakened moral sense 
of this English law-abiding community will find its outlet 
and method, as was done in the famous warehouse case. 

We have thus come to the end of our subject. And the 
sum of the whole. matter is this,— that law seeks peace. 
It is also true that the end of righteousness is peace. It is 
a true statement, whether it be true logic or not, as deduced 
from these two propositions, that the foundation of the law is 
righteousness, but not the righteousness of cant. Luther 
complained that the devil had all the good tunes, and it 
seems as if religious cant had covered with its slime all the 
good words. We mean uprightness more than morality, 
which has become a word of mere veneer. Again, not the- 
osophy, projection of the mind, which vainly imagines that 
thereby it attains divine utterance as to things unknown, if 
not unknowable, not mysticism or religious sentimentality 
or learned investigation as to spiritual truths,— all matters 
of the intellect or imagination; but, for example, as con- 
cerning the body politic, that uprightness in the individual 
which speeds the right and does away the wrong, that en- 
dures no jobbery, withholds his hands from all bribes tangi- 
ble or intangible, which has an eye single for the good cause, 
and with all its moral force supports the law and enforces 
its commands. For by such men the laws stand; and the 
higher the plane upon which they are written, the more per- 
fect the peace and quiet and the greater the individual and 
social growth. Let us see to it that the laws receive at our 
hands this moral support. The world will move upward. 
The power that so wills isdivine. He that childishly strives 
to arrest its motion by puny strength, for selfish reasons, 
shall work to his own hurt; but he that opposes and with- 
stands must expect to be crushed. 

This is the law of Christianity and of Christianity’s civili- 
zation. 

JosEPu C. ELy. 
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THE STATE OF DISTRESS IN THE GERMAN 
PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


The latest events in Germany, which have presented to 
the world the picture of a reconciliation between the new 
German Empire and the Papacy,—a reconciliation never 
thought to be possible,— have attracted also the attention of 
other nations to the religious question in Germany. One 
is accustomed to regard Germany, not only as the cradle of 
Protestantism, but also as the land where it has taken deep- 
est root, where the principles of the Reformation have more 
than elsewhere been realized, where they have become the 
basis of the whole moral and political life of the country. 
Thus it is the more astonishing that just in this country 
Catholicism should develop such great strength, and that the 
powerful government, which until now has not been accus- 
tomed to acknowledge any supremacy, should cease the 
struggle hitherto carried on with Rome, and, through un- 
precedented concessions, openly show a wish to be at peace 
with the Papacy; that, in the Prussian Diet, not only Prot- 
estant Conservatives and Roman Catholics, but also the 
greater part of the liberal party, should give their assent to 
the propositions of peace; and that, moreover, the majority 
of the Protestants should witness the whole proceeding with- 
out any great sign of interest. Surprising, too, are the many 
complaints, among the great mass of the population, of the 
arrogant and inconsiderate advance of Catholicism as against 
Protestantism, which latter is slightly and imperceptibly 
losing ground. These facts give rise to the question whether 
Protestantism is really the power it is supposed to be in 
Germany, in the land of the Reformation, in the empire 
which, during the thousand years of its existence, has always 
been more or less at war with the Papacy. How is it that, 
in this enlightened age of progress, the darkest power can 
thus increase in strength; that, where Luther lived, so little 
of Luther’s work is manifested at the great success of the 
Papal Church? There can be, of course, no doubt that the 
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chief reason for this state of things is to be found in the 
present political condition of the country; and that, to a 
government whose task it is to complete in every respect the 
formation of the empire, it is of the utmost importance to 
break down an opposition which, so far, has, step by step, 
joined to other contradictory elements, prevented this devel- 
opment. Nevertheless, it is a peculiar sign of the times that 
these proceedings encountered so little resistance in the 
Protestant self-esteem. Probably, the abolition of those 
laws known as the “ May Laws,” which were intended to 
restrict the Catholic Churc), will not do much to strengthen 
this latter; for those restrictions proved a failure, and, on 
the contrary, only served to increase her power. But, still, 
it is astonishing that the question of honor, which in all 
these events must ever have been present to the Protestant 
mind, has been so little perceptible. Thus, everything points 
to the conclusion that the condition in which the Evangel- 
ical Church finds herself at this moment has deprived the 
Protestant individuality of its original acuteness, determina- 
tion, and vigor. Our attention is drawn to the inner condi- 
tions of Protestantism. It is directed to the state of distress 
under which the Evangelical Church in Germany is labor- 
ing, and which is deserving of a closer consideration. 
Indeed, every one who regards but superficially the situa- 
tion must notice that the Evangelical Church is undergoing 
a crisis, the end of which, as in the crisis in an illness, it 
is impossible to foretell. It is undoubtedly true that the 
Protestant feeling has been greatly weakened, for the simple 
reason that ecclesiastical sentiment among the people has it- 
self retrograded. A Church, at least an Evangelical Church, 
exists through her members, the ever-living feeling of com- 
munion which unites them to herself; but, of these mem- 
bers, thousands are but nominal ones, who are entirely 
apathetic concerning her life and existence, and consent only 
in a very passive and limited way to her sphere of action. 
An active spirit of community, originating and giving ex- 
pression to religious feeling and manner of thinking, is but 
little extant. The estrangement from the Church of a great 
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number of her members, and her consequent want of power, 
is the disease whose symptoms so strikingly present them- ° 
selves to our mind. 

There are in Germany, as elsewhere, currents of opinion 
which are positively antagonistic to her, and the intention of 
which is to destroy, more or less, her very existence. Two 
sources there are from which these currents arise,— one 
from the height, the other from the lowest depths, of culture 
and civilization. One is the materialism of science, which, 
from the narrow circle of its origin, has spread far among the 
educated and the half-educated. The other is the doctrine 
of anarchy, of social democracy, which spares no authority, 
not even the highest, from which latter, after all, every other 
is derived. It prevails, unfortunately, among that, portion 
of the poorer population to which religion would prove a 
real comfort. But these currents so hostile to religion do 
not influence the whole to a very great extent, and there is 
no danger of their assuming a very threatening character. 
Though we do not underestimate their indirect and silent 
influence,— for they cause many to be, at least, indifferent to 
the Church,— yet it is a fact that during the last ten years 
atheism has lost greatly in importance, the time when 
Moleschott and Biichner appeared to triumph is past. The 
cultivated mind regards these endeavors with as much 
apathy as it regards the Church. 

Not opposition to the Church endangers her well-being 
so much as the utter indifference and want of sympathy so 
prevalent everywhere. Innumerable members of the Prot- 
estant Church live together in Christian community, with- 
out being in the least interested in her welfare. The number 
of those who since their confirmation have never entered 
the temple of God, and who have never evinced the slightest 
sympathy with religion in any way, is alarmingly great; but 
even the support of those who manifest friendly sentiments 
toward the Church is but lukewarm, and really zealous 
Christians who are not misled by some narrow-minded and 
sectarian principle are seldom to be met with. In former 
years, it was only the higher, educated classes which had 
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become alienated from the Church; but a spirit of indiffer- 
ence has now also found its way to the middle and, at least 
in the towns, to the very lowest classes of the population. 
The fact that it is chiefly the men who have grown so 
apathetic concerning matters of the Church is causing great 
injury to the well-being of ecclesiastical life. The men 
being the natural support of the commonwealth, it follows, 
as a natural consequence, that religion —to which they are, 
for the most part, indifferent — takes, undeservedly, but an 
inferior position in public life. There are many social 
gatherings in which a man would feel ashamed to own to 
the possession of any religious sentiment or conviction what- 
ever. Politicians, who have to take into consideration all 
conditions of public interest, forget that religion is one of 
the most important powers of social life. Our newspapers 
do not think it necessary to entertain religious as well as 
political principles. Our magazines occupy themselves with 
novels, literature, and art, with chemistry, medicine, and 
innumerable other subjects, but not with the highest and 
most sublime; that is to say, with religion. Art has lost her 
comprehension of religion. There are but few paintings 
representing religious events which are at all worthy of such 
a subject. They are either stupid exaggerations of all that 
is holy or, in their repulsive realism, lose sight of the eternal 
spirit which pervades religion. Again, the greatest part of 
modern literature has neither interest nor comprehension for 
the Church. As already remarked, there is no actual ani- 
mosity against religion to be looked for in all these events, 
at most a certain antipathy or, rather, disinclination to enter 
into these matters. So we see in all this an estrangement 
from the ecclesiastical life descending from father to son, 
and, on account of this estrangement, a total absence of 
understanding and an utter want of energy even there 
where the inclination to partake in the mission of the 
Church exists. Not many reject the latter, when she comes 
to meetthem. The baptism of infants is always considered 
necessary by her members; few parents would object to their 
children receiving religious instruction; those, also, who wish 
y 
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to enter into a state of matrimony seldom omit to ask for 
the blessing of the Church on their union; and, finally, the 
presence of a clergyman to perform the last offices is almost 
always considered indispensable. These are the reasons 
why, in the outward progress of ecclesiastical life, so little 
of the real distress under which it is laboring is visible to 
the eye. The Church fulfils her functions without inter- 
ruption. Congregations are numerous enough to make 
service possible. During the last years, more churches have 
been built and repaired than in those times when genuine 
active religious spirit was really developed. Besides, one 
cannot admit that a desire for religion is quite extinct. On 
the contrary, it is living in thousands; but, still, it does not 
draw them toward the Church, because they have a strange 
aversion to giving open expression to these religious feel- 
ings. Religion is with them a private affair; and, moreover, 
so very private an affair that atheism would appear to 
flourish everywhere, which, however, is by no means the 
case. A trait of the German character, in general, is the 
despising of all outward show of any deeper sentiment, as 
tending to lessen» the inward feeling of sanctity. Often, 
therefore, the still abundant fund of religiousness is over- 
looked by those who only judge by outward signs. But, 
unhappily, this religiousness does not prove so valuable to 
the Church as it might and ought to do. It rests indiffer- 
ent to her formation. It is too reserved, and possesses too 
little energy, to be productive and useful. It recognizes 
theoretically the Church and her importance in public life; 
but, practically, it evinces no desire to take part in her 
work. 

The thorough alienation from her, which a great part of 
the nation is manifesting,— chiefly that class whose support 
is of the utmost consequence to her existence,—is the real 
cause of this weakness of the Protestant Church. This 
weakness is not only perceptible in its importance as re- 
gards the welfare of the population, but also in its relation 
to Catholicism. This latter is suffering from the same 
disease, but certainly in a very much lesser degree. This 
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disease is the more stubborn, as it is not of recent growth, 
but has been handed down from generation to generation,— 
is, so to speak, born with mankind, and has become its 
second nature. Its appearance dates as far back as the 
middle of the last century. 

When the philosophic mind, freed by the Reformation 
from the fetters which the dogma of the Church had fas- 
tened round it, began to mark out its own way; when it 
rose to unprecedented heights; when new ideas were awak- 
ened by Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz,—ideas which 
rested on a foundation totally different from the ecclesias- 
tical system,— then it was that the first signs of a disagree- 
ment between the Church and philosophy commenced to 
make themselves felt. Before long, however, the great mass 
of intellectual society was seized by this spirit of enlighten- 
ment. Then came the great strides which literature made 
during the last century, accompanied by a new era of phil- 
osophical thinking, as expounded by Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
and Schelling; and, finally, the radical rupture with the 
past, through the French Revolution. These new ideas 
spread far and wide; and the more they developed them- 
selves, the more pitiful appeared the dogmatic forms of the 
*“ Concordienformel,” the more did the Church give the 
impression of an antiquated institution. Thus, the way 
was paved for the estrangement and separation from the 
Church of her most refined and cultured members. The 
beginning of this century (in the year 1799, Schleiermacher 
made his famous speeches about religion, “An die Gebild- 
eten unter ihren Veriichtern”) found not only the educated 
element severed from the Church, but the whole spirit of 
the times adverse to religion. Through the revival of 
religious sentiment caused by the great struggle for inde- 
pendence (1813-14), this state of things was certainly 
greatly modified, though not altogether conquered. Mate- 
rialism and atheism sprang up with new vigor toward the 
middle of the present century, and the sudden progress and 
development of natural science gave a new support and 
lent wings to these opinions. Although, after all, they have 
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again lost their influence, and the pompous style of oratory 
has ceased to move the great mass of the population, yet 
they have furthered, in a great measure, the utter indiffer- 
ence to matters of religion,— an indifference which has been 
handed dowr from the last century. To this must be 
added the power which the preponderance of worldly 
affairs has gained over the mind of the nation during the 
last decades. These times brought into existence so much 
that was new, interesting, and great that, involuntarily, at- 
tention was diverted from idealism. So many new interests, 
wants, and desires were awakened, which occupied men’s 
minds, that the more idealistic movements were perforce 
kept in the background. In this way, the influences which 
might have had a conciliatory effect as regards the antago- 
nism between religion and cultivated science were annihi- 
lated, and the aversion to the Church took but deeper root. 

The gulf between the Church and the intellectual life of 
the nation might have been avoided, if she herself had 
followed more closely the development of science; if she 
had accepted, as far as compatible with religion, the new 
elements of education; if, in short, she herself had under- 
gone a reformation according to the altered spirit of the 
age. Such a reform would have been possible, without 
forcing the Church to sacrifice any of her sacred institutions. 
The more so, as the German tendency for free thought, 
contrary to the French endeavors in this same direction, has 
always preserved seriousness, respect, and reverence as re- 
gards religious ideas. Master minds, like Lessing, Kant, 
and Herder, have themselves pointed out the line of action 
by which a reconciliation between these two realms of cul- 
tured civilization would become practicable. The Church 
has also not remained uninfluenced by this new spirit. Ra- 
tionalism is the form of theological life which has been 
created by its influence. It has furthermore called forth 
a classical appearance in Schleiermacher, and, during our 
century, all those currents in theology which, adhering 
partly to Schleiermacher’s and partly to Hegel’s doctrines, 
have attempted a reconciliation with the laws of general 
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science. But all these efforts have as yet not succeeded in 
effecting a reform of the Church which would be in con- 
formity with the views of our age. The rationalism was 
too prosaic, too superficial, without conception of the deeper 
speculative, religious, and poetical yearnings of humanity, 
and thus could not give any real satisfaction. But even 
the deeper laid, modern liberal theology, which is in close 
connection with the scientific life of the present time, has 
not attained greater results. To begin with, science, of her 
own accord, can certainly not be successful; and, then, 
its one-sided historical and critical character is not capable 
of becoming productive as regards religiousness among the 
multitude. Besides, the disease of alienation from the 
Cliurch is such an old, inherited one that, as it was a long 
and slow development which led to this malady, so also 
will its cure necessitate a formal and undisturbed develop- 
ment. Thus, the Evangelical Church finds herself in a con- 
dition resembling a disease, and, moreover, a disease which, 
having been handed down from generation to generation, 
has grown more and more incurable, and taken such deep 
root that it gives one the impression of this being her 
natural and normal state. A great dissension exists be- 
tween the Church and a large number of her members, 
because the former has remained stationary in ecclesiastical 
principles and not advanced beyond the standard of views 
of the sixteenth century, while the culture and refinement 
which these members have acquired through the modern 
system of education have given birth to opinions which 
cannot be reconciled to the dogma of the Church. This 
conflict appears the more dangerous, because the passions 
which are always engendered by the first stage of disunion 
have long since subsided; and a quiet, cold estrangement 
has taken their place. An outward show of friendliness is 
manifested toward the Church by her adherents, in allowing 
her to take her own course, without, however, participating 
in her work. This has given rise to a state of untruth, 
which can but have evil results; for a Church which still 
upholds the point of view of the sixteenth century, while 
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the majority of her members have advanced with the spirit 
of the times, must be an untruth. A theology is devoid of 
veracity, if, instead of following the laws of truth, it has to 
be content with dogmatic interests. What are the results 
to be expected, when parents have their children brought 
up for the Church without themselves evincing the slight- 
est sympathy with her? What can be the use of instruct- 
ing pupils in orthodox dogmas during their school-hours, 
when other subjects of education stand in open opposition 
to these doctrines? Thus it is that another generation 
grows up, which finds it impossible to regard with interest 
and sympathy church or religion, and which remains as 
indifferent to both as former generations did. To the 
example of one’s ancestors are joined the chilling effects 
caused by the contradictory feelings in one’s own heart. 
And what are the consequences of this estrangement 
from the Church, as regards herself and her development? 
The natural consequences are her utter inability to tear 
herself away from orthodox pietism that still clings to her: 
that, at a time when intellectuality has renounced all ortho- 
dox principles, these latter yet flourish in the temples of 
our country; that, at a time when so much stress is laid 
upon full, individual liberty, a hierarchical oppression of 
thought still exists, unimpaired ; and, lastly, that, although 
the present age makes so many demands upon the problems 
of every-day life, the pulpit still persists in preaching a 
pietistic condemnation of the world. Just as this state 
of stagnation in the Church has engendered alienation from 
her, so has this alienation had the same effect in strengthen- 
ing her reactionary endeavors. It is solely the indifference 
to religious matters shown by the majority of the people 
that deserves the blame for the fact that in the greater 
part of Germany currents of one-sided confessionalism pre- 
dominate. With the exception of Baden, the Bavarian 
Paiatinate, and Thuringia, orthodoxy maintains everywhere 
its superiority, though it is not everywhere upheld with 
equal energy. While, on the one hand, Lutheran confes- 
sionalism flourishes in Saxony, Hanover, Holstein, Mecklen- 
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burg, and Bavaria, so on the other hand does the great 
Prussian National Church, which belongs to the Protestant 
Union, render herself prominent by her great zeal in fur- 
thering reactionary principles. This orthodox spirit derives i 
no nourishment from the multitude at large, but rather 
from its indifference to these matters,— at any rate, among 
the educated classes. It is most visible there where con- 
stitutional government is in existence. This is the case 
nearly everywhere, and also in Prussia, as a sequel to these 
liberal movements and to the assertion that, unless the 
laity and commonalty can be more deeply interested in the 
Church, she must certainly perish. Nevertheless, the power 
of pastoral orthodoxy has not retrograded, but, on the con- 
trary, greatly increased. Synods have been formed accord- 
ing to a spirit of orthodoxy, and have become firmer props q 
of the same than church government ever was, because the i 
consideration which the latter observed in its conduct 
toward the State and public affairs did not exist for these | 
institutions. The synods have displayed great energy in qi 
furthering these doctrines; and who knows where they may Al 
stop? In Prussia, which, thanks to her political position in 
Germany, exercises a certain strongly felt influence,— at | 
least, in so far as she limits all opposing movements in a 
other countries,— higher church tendencies have become { 
very powerful through years of gradual development. The 
time when Schleiermacher was the leading spirit of Berlin ; 
when the king, large-hearted and tolerant, was the foremost 
of his people to remove the barrier between the Protestant 
confessions,— this time is past. The romantic turn of mind 
peculiar to the late king, Frederick William IV., has given 
rise to all those morbid symptoms of ecclesiastical life,— 
characterless Byzantinism, narrow-minded confessionalism, 
hypocritical pietism, and, lastly, ultramontanism. This in- 
heritauce the present emperor has accepted. And, after 
a short struggle between his sound common sense and the 
hypocritical dealings of his State Church, he recognized 
religion as the best remedy for all shortcomings of material 
and social life; but, in his strict military way, confounding 
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orthodoxy with religion, he regarded his predecessor and 
brother as the highest authority in everything concerning 
the Church. Such a mighty champion as Emperor Will- 
iam standing up personally and determinedly for the in- 
terests of orthodoxy has naturally tended to imbue this 
latter with new energy. The court itself was made the 
starting-point of agitation, which did not disdain to display 
itself in a very demagogical attire. The two court chap- 
lains, Kagel, and Stocker, are the spiritual leaders of this 
new Prussian orthodoxy of the Protestant Union in which 
Union, however, is-but a name, to be respected only on 
account of its history. The former is an aristocratie, clever 
mind, a distinguished preacher, and the confidant of the 
emperor; the other, a demagogical agitator, who has thrown 
himself into the stream of political life, and embraced the 
burning social question, to make it of service for the further- 
ance of reactiou in the Church. Thanks to his talent as 
agitator, he has succeeded in forming a strong association of 
workingmen in Berlin, who demand certain socialistic con- 
cessions from the State, and who chiefly try to find a solu- 
tion of the social question by means of violent anti-Semitic 
demonstrations. The success which the followers of the 
court chaplains met with in the synods has encouraged them 
in propounding a fixed programme for the future; and, 
since the Roman Church has managed to free herself from 
the most important restrictions which limited her power 
hitherto, this programme has already advanced so far as to 
make certain proposals. The ideal of this programme is a 
free church. But this freedom does not mean, in this case, 
the liberty of thought we would imagine: it simply sig- 
nifies greater independence in the Church’s position toward 
the State; for our national churches are still in many ways 
closely connected with the State, and are therefore, also, 
frequently under its control. The king is the episcopal 
head of the Church; and both government and Diet, provid- 
ing means for her existence, consequently assert their influ- 
ence. The appointment of higher church dignitaries, of 
theological faculties, also religious inctrvction in schools,— 
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these are all the exclusive right of the government. This 
liberty were not to be despised, if it were not, as in this 
case, the means of the reaction and oppression of the evan- 
gelical community; for the State cannot satisfy all the 
desires of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, because even the most 
conservative government is obliged to take into consideration 
the interests of the commonwealth. If free Church means 
free community, then this request would be justified; but 
it is intended. on the contrary, to degrade still more the 
community. The ideal is an episcopal church,— even this 
title is already thought desirable——a hierarchical power, 
ruling with sovereign authority in ecclesiastical matters,— 
a power which could depose miuis)rs of the Church, accord- 
ing to the articles of confession; and which, above all, could 
exercise an influence in the appointment of theological fac- 
ulties. The end of free science and liberal theology in the 
pulpit would be the beginning of this free Church. Conse- 
quently, a strange and, to many, quite incomprehensible 
spectacle presents itself in Germany. The orthodox party 
is agitating for freedom of the Church, while the liberal 
party is standing up for the connection between Church 
and State as hitherto existing. The sole purpose of this 
so earnestly desired freedom is to paralyze Protestant 
liberty. 

A great activity is being manifested in this reactionary 
direction, and chiefly the home missions are indefatigable in 
serving to strengthen this action. Although these home 
missions seem to be, and really are, philanthropical institu- 
tions, as proved by many great and beneficial works, yet it 
cannot be denied that they have been of great service to 
the movement from which they originated, and that all the 
so-called town missions, which are now everywhere estab- 
lished, are organizations for the propagation of orthodoxy 
and pietism. That a certain susceptibility to these efforts 
is apparent in wider circles is undeniable. Higher society, 
especially, is very partial to these endeavors, and it has be- 
come fashionable to cultivate orthodoxy; but even the 
lower classes — that is to say, where they are at all open to 
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religious influences— incline to the more ponderous relig- 
iousness of pietism, because this latter comes nearer their 
standard of intellect. Therefore, it would not be impossible 
for the reactionary powers to gain a success similar to the 
one which the Roman Catholic Church can boast of. But 
this success could only be a transitory one, and would all the 
sooner lead to a catastrophe endangering the very existence 
of the Evangelical Church. For, in fact, the gulf already 
existing between the culture of the present and the Church 
is but being widened and enlarged; and indifference to the 
latter may easily change into animosity. Thus, we find in 
the Protestant Church two opposing forces, which do not 
tend to strengthen her power: on the one hand, humanism, 
which draws its subsistence merely from the ideal elements 
of modern culture, and which, similar to the humanism at 
the time of the Reformation, remains without comprehen- 
sion and interest in the Church; and, on the other hand, an 
ecclesiastical institution which has retained the standard of 
former centuries, with little understanding and sympathy for 
the great ideals of our age, and shows little energetic resist- 
ance to the Roman Catholic Church, which is advancing in 
a determined and aggressive manner. Civilization alone has 
never been equal to great undertakings which demand con- 
viction and energy. It soars above the infirmities of the 
past, with its confessional contradictory elements and its 
dogmatic contentions, and has, therefore, neither interest nor 
inclination to interfere with these struggles. It possesses 
knowledge and enlightenment but wants conviction. It is 
proud of having advanced so splendidly, but is being beaten 
at all points by the darkest and most unenlightened of 
powers. But neither can the Protestant Church, with its 
reactionary interests, cope with the Roman Catholic Church, 
for the simple reason that it is itself ha!f Catholic. As its 
hierarchical policy is Roman, and its accentuation of the 
principle of authority tends toward Rome, so, in fact, do its 
sympathies lie with the Roman Church. If Rome were not 
so repulsive and condemnatory that no sort of Protestant- 
ism can find grace in her eyes, then the closest friendship 
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would already unite the two faiths. The high church party 
of Protestantism has never approved of the struggle of cult- 
ure against Rome. In the most important questions, it has 
joined the Roman party; and the most desired goal of its 
political endeavors was the attainment of a union for the 
purpose of a combined attack on liberalism. Whence, then, 
is to come resistance against Rome? It is really only to 
be found in circles where a liberal spirit is joined to interest 
in the Church,—in the circles of the Protestantenvereins 
(the Protestant liberal party). 

Will this state of distress in the Evangelical Church of 
Germany ever be overcome, and how? Many remedies 
there are, which apparently promise great things. The 
ruling party hope to gain the victory by a more and more 
inconsiderate extension of their reign, and by ardent mis- 
sionary movements. But, hereby, the opposing tendencies 
will only be heightened, and indifference will ripen into ani- 
mosity. Others think a reform of divine service, of religious 
doctrines, and of the constitution of the Church might lead 
to satisfactory results. Reforms are undoubtedly necessary ; 
but reforms must be born from-a new spirit, else they are 
but mere empty forms, inanimate bodies, devoid of life. 
It is impossible to introduce reforms of the divine service 
in an age indifferent to religious matters. Any doctrinal 
reforms would be impossible as well as unfruitful at the 
present time, divided as it is by differences in which harmony 
can never be attained. The present age is undeniably more 
capable of effecting a reform as regards the statutes of the 
Church; but, however important a constitution may be 
which rests upon the community, yet it will remain without 
results if the community is devoid of sufficient energy to 
prove itself of consequence. We have frequently heard the 
American system recommended as a means of improving our 
condition; that is to say, the abolition of a national church, 
and the foundation of independent, free churches, which are 
united by no other ties than the will and the offerings of 
their members. This would certainly be a most undeniable 
declaration of war against indifference, which latter would 
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thus find itself confronted by a decided alternative. But 
it would be such a radical remedy that a real success could 
not be predicted with certainty. Such a total rupture be- 
tween the past and the development of to-day can only be 
attempted in times when religious spirit is active and ener- 
getic; but, in stagnant times like the present, it would be 
a hazardous enterprise. The question still remains, whether 
culture and civilization would, on the whole, derive any 
benefit from such a proceeding, or whet’ier, on the contrary, 
it would not rather prove of disadvantage to it. It is more 
than probable that fanatical sects would take the place of 
the present national Church, which, though by no means 
very energetic, yet still acts in an educating and stimulating 
manner on wider circles of the population,—sects which 
would usurp all religious elements, while the great mass of 
the people would become a prey to religious decay. It is 
difficult to try experiments in this direction. Not experi- 
ments, but only reforms, born of a newly revived religious 
spirit, could overcome the distressing state of ecclesiastical 
life in Germany. 

As it was a long development which led to the present 
aspect of affairs, so can only a further gradual, quiet devel- 
opment lead to a final cure. The conditions under which 
this cure can be attained are twofold: the desires of the 
general spiritual life must point again more energetically 
toward religion, and, on the other hand, the church must, 
more willingly than hitherto, accommodate herself to the 
requirements of our age. A long time will yet elapse 
before the hardened and opposing elements have become 
more pliable and reconcilable, and before the fire of a new 
life bursts forth with fresh splendor. But we must not 
despair. We may trust in the still existing though at pres- 
ent silent and little energetic religious sentiments which 
have, during the last decades, gradually become strength- 
ened; and who knows but that events and experiences may 
rekindle them into a new flame, and whether they may not, 
sooner than is expected, become capable of undertaking and 
performing reforming works? And we may confide in the 
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deep moral spirit which has never been wanting in the Ger- 
man nation, and which always remains respectful and rev- 
erent toward religion and the Church; for a frivolous, athe- 
istic spirit is not compatible with the German nature. 
Finally, too, we may trust in German science. There lies 
in the German mind a deep longing for harmony between 
head and heart, between reason and sentiment. Not long 
will it tolerate implacable opposition between the two great 
factors of spiritual life, science and faith. Quietly and grad- 
ually, the roads now lying so far apart will lead toward the 
wished-for union. We have, above all, a theological science 
which, in spite of the oppression under which it suffers, can 
never disown its nature, and which will always maintain its 
connection with the fundamental laws of general scientific 
thought. 

But, also, from the more worldly sciences do we expect 
that they will— following the deeply imprinted instinct of 
truth — learn to avoid not only an unjustifiable penetrating 
into regions to which the spirit of inquiry may attain, but 


also learn to recognize the actual necessity of a truth which, 
after all, lends to knowledge of the world its crowning dis- 
tinction. That both must, in time, converge and meet 
together may be accepted as a rational conclusion from the 
fact that both science and faith originate from the laws of 
the same human spirit. 


W. HoeEnie. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prof. R. A. Lipsius, of Jena, has succeeded the lamented 
Prof. Pinjer as editor of the Theologisches Jahreshericht, the 
fifth volume of which, covering the literature of 1885, appeared 
last July,—a large octavo volume of some six hundred pages. 
It gives a very thorough review of the progress of theological 
science the werld over, countries outside of Germany being 
treated with increasing respect. Very full bibliographies are 
given under each division, referring not only to books, but to 
important articles in periodicals, The tone is judicial, with no 
bias shown to any school or system of theology. The attempt 
to secure scientific fairness and accuracy is made with great 
success; and the volume is highly valuable, indeed an indis- 
pensable record of theological literature. Turning over the 
crowded pages, we mark a few works of importance which 
have not been noticed here. M. E. Babelon has completed F. 
Le Normant’s Histoire Ancienne de [ Orient jusqu’aux Guerres 
Médiques, now in its ninth edition; while, in Oncken’s series of 
histories, the first part has appeared of F. Hommel’s Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens. “The most valuable gift of the 
year in the field of introduction to the Old Testament,” says 
Prof. Siegfried, “is the new edition of Kuenen’s manual. The 
transparent clearness in the treatment of all critical questions, 
which distinguishes this work, is in itself a delight which even 
the hostile reader can hardly resist. All develops as of itself. 
The original confusion is lightened more and more; and, where 
perfect certainty is not to be obtained, a high degree of prob- 
ability at least is reached.” Mommsen’s new volume on the 
Roman Provinces, in his great history, is referred to with 
high praise by several writers. It will soon appear in English. 
Prof. Liidemann gives a valuable synopsis of the views of the 
many editors of the Didache as to its authorship, date, etc. 
Dr. Hase’s detailed lectures on Church History are praised 
more than once. They ought to appear in the Theological 
Translation Fund Library. Prof. B. Weiss has edited the latest 
revision of the invaluable commentaries of Meyer on Mark, 
Luke, Romans, and the Pastoral Epistles. He admits the diffi- 
culties presented by these last, but considers that there are 
more difficulties raised, if Paul did not write them; and he 
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therefore defends them as being the last written by the apos- 
tle. He has just issued an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment ; and his estimate of the last Life of Christ (Beyschlag’s), 
which in many respects resembles his own, may be found in 
the Andover Review for November. Prof. Lipsius points out 
the inconsistencies of Beyschlag’s semi-rationalism, and makes 
this severe comment on that much overrated book, Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World: “This whole fashion 
of parallelizing natural and spiritual events must be rejected 
by a sound judgment as arbitrary, aimless, and worthless.” 

M. Renan’s drama, L’ Abbesse de Jouarres, s'iows the author 

at his lowest moral level, and has worked the miracle of offend- 
ing even the Parisian sense of decency. M. Guyau’s latest 
work is on L’Jrreligion de ? Avenir. La Politique Inter- 
nationale, by J. Noricon (really an international morality), and 
La Criminalité Comparée, by G. Tarde, are able works. 
A French translation is announced of Lombroso’s L’ Uomo De- 
linquente, the most remarkable product of the Italian school 
of social scientists, which has been distinguished for its zeal in 
pushing inquiry in this field. Lombroso’s thesis is that the mod- 
ern criminal is the atavistic representative of the primitive 
savage. Criminology is the complement or reverse of political 
economy in its more socialistic form, both falling within the 
general doctrine of sociology. M. Baldasarre Labanea has 
sent forth an able studio storio-critico, Il Cristianismo primi- 
tivo, to be followed by another on Christian Philosophy in its 
relations to primitive Christianity in its most important prob- 
lems, historical and scientific. 

In the October Revue de Belgique, M. Laveleye invites atten- 
tion to the series of monographs by Ludwig Felix, which are 
intended to form a philosophic, juridical, and economic history 
of property, there being no such work now in existence. The 
first of these volumes traced The Influence of Nature in the 
Development of Property. In prehistoric times, as now among 
many barbarous races, property had no other foundation than 
force, and was truly robbery, in Proudhon’s words. Little by 
little, it comes to seek its foundation in ideas of justice and 
right, under natural influences which favor or obstruct this evo- 
lution. Herr Felix concludes that there is no fixed and immu- 
table form corresponding to the notion that we have to-day when 
we say “property.” This takes on very diverse forms at differ- 
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ent epochs, corresponding to the economic conditions and the 
means of production with which men have to deal. Conse- 
quently, in the future, it may be transformed and perfected 
still more, in proportion as ideas of justice and the labor sys- 
tem improve. “Our planet,” he says, “presents to us nothing 
immutable, nothing permanent. As Heraclitus of Ephesus said, 
all forms are subject to constant changes in an eternal flux. 
Nature and man are transformed, and each of their transforma- 
tions exercises its influence upoa property. The perfecting of 
the flora and the fauna increases the domain of objects suscep- 
tible of possession. The progress of science augments the means 
of production, and the refinements of civilization multiply wants, 
so that man is led to make a more and more energetic and 
intelligent use of his powers. The constitution of property 
must be in accord with this evolution.” The second volume 
treats of the Influence of Manners and Customs: it gives a 
series of pictures of the manners of different epochs, as far as 
they bear upon the acquisition and the employment of property. 

A seventh edition of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy is 
edited by Prof. Max Heinze. Dr. H. Soetbeer, in his Die 
Stellung der Sozialisten zur Malthusischen Bevilkerungslehre, 
declares that socialist writers, as a rule, acknowledge implicitly 
or explicitly the truth of the general doctrine of Malthus, 
though they detest him and imagine that they have overthrowa 
his position. W. Ihne’s Rémische Geschichte has reached 
its sixth volume. The first Adtheilung of the second volume 
of Prof. W. Gass’ History of Christian Ethics treats of the 
prevailing ethics of the Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In his work on Die Homerische Ilias, Prof. A. 
Fick distinguishes in the Iliad two long poems, the Wrath of 
Achilles, by a Smyrniote, Melesigenes, behind whom lay a school 
of Pierian poets from Thrace, and the Doom of Ilion, by a native 
of Myrina. Prof, Sayce agrees with the German critic. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs’ work on Messianic Prophecy, says Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, “is the first English text-book which a modern 
teacher can use, as his attitude is free from the influence of 
Christian dogmatism.” Prof. Cheyne’s inaugural lectures on 
the life and writings of Ewald are printed in the Zxpositor 
for October and November. The Ignatian Epistles Entirely 
Spurious is a reply to Bishop Lightfoot by W. D. Killen, 
D.D.——Stanley Leathes, J. Cairns, Edward White, Stopford 
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Brooke, J. Page Hopps, and other representative clergymen, have 
united in a symposium on Future Probation. Rothe’s Stille 
Stunden has been translated. The “Primer” notion has at 
length invaded theology. Rev. W. R. Nicoll, as editor, an- 
nounces a series of manuals, at half a crown, wholly unsecta- 








* rian and prepared by specialists, which are intended to give a 


sliod grounding in all the branches of theological study. The 
manual of Christian evidences will be written by C. A. Row, 
that of the textual criticism of the New Testament by B. B. 
Warfield, that of introduction to the Old Testament by C. H. H. 
Wright, and that to the New by Marcus Dods, ete-—— An 
able work, in the line of Archbishop Trench’s we!!-known treat- 
ise, is Rev. A. B. Bruce’s Miraculous Element in the Gos- 
pels. Dr. H. Dalton has made a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Reformation in Poland, Germany, and Eng- 
land, in a work on the early life and labors of John Alasco. 

The Church in England, from William III. to Victoria, by 
Rev. A. H. Hore; Jreland and the Celtic Church, by Prof. 
Stokes, of Dublin; Liberalism in Religion, sermons by Rev. 
W. P. Roberts; Palestine in the Time of Christ, from the 
French of Prof. Stapfer; the Life of Words as the Symbols of 
Ideas, by Arsene Darmetester; a volume of lectures on the 
Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, with a survey of 
mediwval education, by Prof. S. S. Laurie; Hume, by Prof. 
Knight, in the series of “Philosophical Classics”; Carlyle’s 
Early Letters (1814-26), edited by Charles Eliot Norton; Son- 
nets of this Century, selected by William Sharp; Gycia, a drama 
by Lewis Morris; the last two volumes of Spencer Walpole’s 
History of England, from 1815, coming down to the close of the 
Indian mutiny in 1858; the Peoples of the World, by Dr. Rob- 
ert Brown, now complete in six volumes, with twelve hundred 
original illustrations; the Friendly Society Movement, by Rev. 
J. F. Wilkinson; the Problems of a Great City, by Arnold 
White; and the fourth revised edition of Fleming’s Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, edited by H. Calderwood,— are recent books of 
note. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds’ little volume on Ben Jonson contains 
much fine criticism on that “rare” poet, and the same author 
has lately continued his studies of the Renaissance in Italy with 
two volumes on the Catholic Reaction. Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
has issued the first volume of the History of the Great Civil 
uu 
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War, 1642-49. The important treatise of Dr. David Ferrier, 
on the Functions of the Brain, is out in a new edition, which 
is essentially a new book. It is almost entirely rewritten, and 
embraces the results of new investigations and a critical survey 
of the more important physiological and pathological researches 
of the last ten years. It is now a complete treatise on the 
central nervous system. 

A. new periodical of high promise is the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, published for Harvard University by George H. 
Ellis, of Boston, and presumably edited by the Harvard pro- 
fessor of political economy. The first number opens with an 
article on the “Reaction in Political Economy,” by Prof. Dunbar: 
“The new movement ... is, in fact, a development of the exist- 
ing science, under the influence of a strong reaction against ten- 
dencies which had prematurely checked its advance; ... and, so 
far as the new development is social or ethical, it means an in- 
crease of weight given to obligations which have been ignored 
oftener than denied, and the consideration of which can neither 
supersede nor control any reasoning deserving the name of scien- 
tific upon economic questions. ... It is to be said, too, that such 
a movement as the present need not be regarded with a jealous 
eye by those of us who still believe that the method of Ricardo 
and Mill and Cairnes is the best, and even the only sure method 
for threading the way through the mazes of conflicting motives 
which underlie economic phenomena.” The most recent of 
the Baltimore Studies in historical and political science is on 
the “Town and City Government of New Haven,” two chap- 
ters from an extra volume entitled The Republic of New 
Haven, a history of municipal evolution, by Charles H. Liver- 
more, Ph.D. Under the rather exaggerated title of The 
Great Debate, there is published a verbatim report of the dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the American Board at Des Moines, 
which, to an outsider, seemed chiefly remarkable for the una- 
nimity with which the real subject of difference was left out 
of sight. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


PAPERS AND REPORTS. 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President of Meadville College, sends us 
his address called “Liberal Christianity and its Fruits,” given 
before the Lakewood School of New Theology. Although, as 
he says, we are unprofitable servants, and have only done our 
duty, and not always that, yet, in telling his audience of new 
disciples what liberal Christians have done, it is surprising to see 
the long array of good causes that has emanated from our de- 
nomination, and how clearly he has put them before the hearer. 
The Peace Society came from Dr. Noah Worcester; the first 
decided temperance society here came from Pierpont, Moses 
Grant, and others; the Anti-slavery Society, from Garrison, May, 
Sumner, Channing, etc.; the first Sunday-schools, from Unita- 
rians in New England; the Ministry-at-large, from Dr. Tucker- 
man; ragged schools, from John Pounds, in Old England; insane 
asylums, from Dorothy Dix; army nursing, from Florence Night- 
ingale ; sanitary commissions and army literature associations, from 
Bellows, Eliot, Heywood, Lowe, etc: And the Cooper Institute, 
humane societies, free libraries, Flower Mission, Fresh Air Fund, 
Country Week, kindergarten, books for the blind, Indian Society, 
best American literature, hymns of devotion,—all these have 
sprung and grown among Unitarian Christians. “Let us, then,” 
says President Livermore still. “be up and doing.” Rev. Washi- 
ington Gladden, in a recent article in regard to church-going, says 
some things which may not be new, but still impress us with the 
fresh way they are put. “ Many church members,” he says, “seem 
to suppose that the reason for going to church is simply to be 
taught and inspired; and that, if one does not feel like going, the 
loss is all his own. But this is-far from true. You go to help 
to kindle by your presence in the great congregation that flower 
of sacred leve which makes the souls of those who listen sen- 
sitive and mobile under the touch of the truth. You go to help 
create the conditions under which others can listen well, to help 
the minister preach, to add vitality and warmth and convincing 
power to his words.” A recent Methodist writer, a minister, 
makes the following statement, which is certainly a very broad 
one; and we wish all in our own denomination would be con- 
vineed of its truth. He says, “The only practically available 
system of doctrines in any ecclesiastical body is, and must be, 
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its unformulated consensus,—the teachings of its pulpits and 
Sunday-schools and families, of which its anofficial utterances, 
through the press or other means, become its effective but not 
arbitrarily authoritative exposition and statements.” This is one 
view of a question which has a great many sides. Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, of England, who argues for statements of doctrine, 
at least for children, says a man told him one day that he had 
been twenty years in our Sunday-schools, that his fellow-work- 
men nagged him for being a Unitarian, and he wanted to know 
what Unitarianism was, so as to hold his own in the shop. Mr. 
Armstrong believes that the pupil should hear all sides, but he 
thinks “it is of the greatest moral and intellectual benefit for the 
student to come in contact with the teacher’s own deep convic- 
tion.” We have received a copy of the able sermon called 
“Our Gospel,” preached before the British Association by Rev. 
Frank Walters, which we have already noticed in a former num- 
ber, with the aid of good newspaper reports. 

The Sixty-first Annual Report of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association is before us, and shows us by its compact pam- 
phlet how wide-reaching are the arms of our co-workers in Eng- 
land. We like the word “ foreign ” inserted in the heading of this 
organization, because it shows us that its sympathies and work 
are stretching out beyond itself. We like, also, these letters from 
distant points, incorporating, in a personal way, the foreign work 
with the English. We are doing pretty much the same kind of 
work here, but we do not always claim the workers. Some of 
them perhaps are working through private donations; but the 
donors are generally our own people, members of the Association, 
and it is a good thing to have these live letters asked for and pnt 
into tangible shape through the printed word, in order to keep 
up public sympathy with our various workers at home and 
abroad. The reports from Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, show 
activity of spiritual and intellectual thought. Prof. Bracciforti 
continues to praise the work of Prof. Beisso at Rome rather 
than his own in Milan. We find out, however, that he is endeav- 
oring to hold his religious meetings in the beautiful Swiss church 
at Milan. The pastor is willing, but other parties have to be 
consulted. Success depends upon a liberal consistory in 1886. 
Prof. Bracciforti has preached there in Italian; and, during the 
pastor’s vacation, he supplied the pulpit. Prof. Bracciforti was 
also much cheered by an invitation from the young people of the 
Cercolo (an independent evangelical club at Milan) to fill the 
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chair at their commemoration services in honor of Giordano 
Bruno. William Roberts, the native Hindu, son of a consecrated 
father and Unitarian worker, writes, in his simple English, an 
earnest letter, saying that his father “was called to proclaim in 
India the unity, glory, and unequalled love of God”; and he adds, 
“I am a wonder to the thousands of Christians and Hindus in 
this land for continuing the worship of our heavenly Father 
according to the teachings of Christ and his apostles.” And he 
appeals to all the members of the Association to consider this 
matter, and keep up his supplies for his little chapel, which he 
has now repaired by subscriptions among his own worshippers. 
Why cannot we send out a helping arm there when our new mis- 
sionary goes out to Calcutta to take the place of our lamented 
Mr. Dall? We must also record that we have received a con- 
venient little catalogue of the books and tracts of the above Asso- 
ciation. 

The recent unfavorable opinion expressed by Dr. Morse, Presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association, in regard to the higher 
education of women, although courteously received by the Eng- 
lish journals, and dispassionately considered, does not meet with 
approval, if we may judge from the comments made upon it. 
The Jnquirer gives us an interesting letter from a tourist in 
Ireland, who has travelled there of late in small and obscure 
rural towns, in order to study impartially the state of society and 
the people. He thinks the attitude of the Protestants toward 
the Roman Catholics is suspicious and exclusive. The Protes- 
tant clergy have nothing to do with the people and no influence 
whatever over the masses. Among Christians, he says, one would 
think that something was due from a small minority to an over- 
whelming majority. But, on the contrary, the native race is 
made always to feel its inferiority; and this arrogance is the 
cause of their troubles. In speaking of the riots of Belfast, the 
writer says: “It is hard to believe that, if the men of local 
wealth and position had used their social influence in the right 
way, with so many institutions and appliances at hand, the 
barbarous bloodshed would have occurred. If an Orange party 
means anything in its professions, it ought to be an example and 
a light to its neighbors.” The Roman Catholics seem to wish 
to be let alone to pursue their avocations in peace. One of the 
late members of the House of Commons, in finishing his reminis- 
cences of the last session of Parliament, gives in the Christian 
World some graphic portraits of the Irish members. He speaks 
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of the benches below the gangway where “the Radicals sit, the 
men who shape the course of the future and bring new ideas to 
light; who stand faithful to truth and right. At the left are the 
Whigs, who receive the truth when by long discussion it has be- 
come fashionable, and the Tories opposite, who fight against all 
new ideas, until it is impossibie to resist them longer.” He 
studies the faces of the Irish nationalists: “John Dillon, with 
his transparent honesty and patriotism ; Sexton, the best speaker 
in the house; Parnell, light-haired, tall, and self-possessed ; Dan- 
iel O’Connell, a smooth, round-faced man, with good-natured 
countenance; William O’Brien, whose lineage goes back to an- 
cient kings, a clever newspaper writer. He winced one night 
when an Orange speaker hunted up an old article of his and 
quoted it, in which he described Gladstone as that hoary old 
Pharisee sitting on the front treasury bench. O’Brien tried to 
look innocent; while Gladstone lay back, and laughed. Two 
men were there, one of whom was sentenced to be hung, drawn, 
and quartered in the British Isles for treason; the other, trans- 
ported years ago, and now back on equality in the Parliament.” 
“At night,” the writer says, “it is interesting to see the old 
members go to sleep in their various ways. One sits in his 
place, and dozes quietly for hours; another lies back, with his 
mouth open, ready for the pea-shooting of a boy, if he were 
there. Sir Richard is the most sensational sleeper of all. 
As his head goes back every few moments with a bump, and 
his neck is in danger, it makes one think of old Eli, when the 
troubles of his country came upon him in the Hebrew days. 
What new parts these men will have to play in the new 
Parliament the future can only decide.” 

The city council of Paris has recently erected a statue of Di- 
derot, the famous editor of the Encyclopedia,—“a huge miscel- 
laneous arsenal,” says M. de Pressensé, “to which the sceptics of 
the eighteenth century contributed every conceivable weapon 
against Christianity.” The orthodox Protestants in Paris, we 
believe, are ready to look with coldness upon the public move- 
ments of the government in the department of education and 
morality. They pronounce its spirit atheistic, and bring up the 
fact that the Council in a brutal manner removed the symbol of 
the cross from the public schools and the gates of their ceme- 
teries, in spite of the proteste of illustrious physicians and the 
sisterhoo'ls in the hospitals. Yet M. de Pressensé, while he calls 
the raising of the statue an imposing demonstration in honor 
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of atheism, does not fail to acknowledge that Diderot “was a 
mighty mover of men’s thoughts, the true founder of art criti- 
cism and of that popular drama which enlists our sympathies 
in the sufferings of the lowly and poor as well as in the kings 
and queens of tragedy,”—a good deal to concede, we might 
say. Diderot’s character seems, however, to have been tarnished 
with the same weaknesses as Voltaire’s. It appears as though 
the religionists were right in believing the Council of Paris com- 
mitted to materialism. They endeavored to procure a statue of 
Bradlaugh to place beside Diderot, but failed. They secured 
one of Bichner, the German atheist, author of Force and Mat- 
ter. They are hostile to M. Pasteur, because he has declared 
his disbelief in spontaneous generation. One movement brings 
its opposite. The young men of the universities are forming 
an anti-atheistic society, aided by such men as Jules Simon and 
liberal Roman Catholics and Protestants of wide culture. The 
Souvenirs of the Duke de Broglie are attracting much atten- 
tion in France. He was always a liberal, and admired very 
much the political constitution of England. He is said to 
have been entirely free from personal ambition, and, although a 
Roman Catholic, broad and profound in his Christian philoso- 
phy. He liked to feel, says a recent writer, how much there 
was in common between his beliefs and those of evangelical 
Protestants. His wife, the daughter of Madame de Staél, was 
a Protestant and a woman of great piety. She sympathized 
with him in every noble cause; and, although her beauty and 
accomplishments made her much admired in salons, she was 
devoted to philanthropy and her Church. She was not a nar- 
row Calvinist, but of a generous type of Christian, formed under 
the school of Erskine. The duke says in his Souvenirs that he 
owes to his wife all his happiness in this world and in the nezt. 
The same writer adds that “her influence raised him from mere 
philosophic spiritualism to a living faith in Christ.” His Souve- 
nirs contain reminiscences of Madame de Staél, Constant, Cha- 
teaubriand, Lafayette, etc. He saw through Napoleon, though 
early in his Council of State. He lived to the fall of the Second 
Empire, and passed away, after many reverses, with a serene 
faith in immortality and the triumph of freedom and right. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FouRTH GOSsPEL.* 


This little book on a great subject bears all the marks of Dr. Clarke’s 
genius in its plain and candid statement, its lucid reasoning, and its firm 
grasp on the spiritual contents of the Fourth Gospel. It is pleasing to 
note that, since his last published utterance on the genuineness of the 
Gospel which bears the name of John, Dr. Clarke has modified his 
opinion not a little, and now concedes much of the ground which he 
formerly claimed. “The problem,” he says, “is this: How could a Gos- 
pel proceeding from John, one of the companions and apostles of Jesus, 
give a view of his character and life differing in many ways from that 
of the other three evangelists? On the other hand, if it was not written 
by John, but by some later author, how could it have been universally 
received in the early Church as genuine and authentic, and no trace of 
opposition to it be found in all Christendom, from Egypt to Gaul?” 
The solution offered is this: while “it is very improbable that it should 
have proceeded from a writer in the second century, outside of Christian 
tradition, and importing into it a non-Christian element, ... it is also 
improbable that the Fourth Gospel, in the form in which it has come to 
us, should have been written by John himself. ... One part of the con- 
tents of this work produces [reproduces ?] in a slightly different form the 
synoptic traditions. ... Another part of the Gospel gives traditions con- 
cerning the life and teachings of Jesus not contained in the Synoptics. 
... John, by his spiritual constitution, was able to appropriate and re- 
tain some of the loftiest elements in the soul of his Master, which es- 
caped the less sensitive susceptibilities of his companions. Another 
element in this Gospel is that which comes from the mind of John him- 
self. The words are often so blended with those of Jesus that the only 
distinguishing test is the analogy of faith or the mind of Christ. What 
accords with that is from him: whatever is discordant belongs to a lower 
source. ... There may finally remain a small residuum, coming from the 
imperfect insight or memory of those who reported John’s teaching.” 

Such is Dr. Clarke’s position. As we have said, it marks no small con- 
cession to the school which rejects the Johannine authorship. But that 
it has the inherent strength which will make it acceptable to the critical 
intelligence that seeks a consistent notion of the Fourth Gospel seems to 
us very doubtful. Dr. Clarke has many of the finest traits of the judi- 
cial mind ; but that one which is of the most vital importance in critical 
researches like this, supreme unconcern for anything but fact, which must 
be allowed to justify its own consequences, is lacking. The two sentences 
before the last in this book, the second of which we italicize, confess 
this defect: “The result of this examination has brought us to the 


* The Fourth Gospel. The Question of its Origin stated and discussed by J ames 
Freeman Clarke. pp. 70. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
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belief that no historic fact of authorship stands on a firmer basis than 
this, and that the long-received opinion of the Christian Church is not 
likely to be essentially altered. Were it otherwise, it would seem to us one of 
the greatest misfortunes which could befall Christianity.” This last sentence 
is sufficient to remove Dr. Clarke’s discussion from the judicial to the 
apologetic sphere. No amount of ingenuity and eclecticism will save 
a man from being an advocate, if he keeps his eye fixed on the evil con- 
sequences which he imagines would follow the decision of an issue in 
criticism against him. On the contrary, we maintain that whatever is, 
or has ever been, true in the Fourth Gospel would be just as true should 
we ever discover convincing proof that it was not written by the Apostle 
John, but by a great unknown, a religious genius whose only work it is. 
It would deserve attention on its merits just as much as Paul’s concep- 
tion of Christianity. 

As an apologetic writing, this essay betrays its bias in more ways than 
one. Irenzus is spoken of, for example, as one who “had shown an 
active and acute spirit of investigation.” His critical rank is well indi- 
cated to the modern mind in his assertion that there are four Gospels 
because there are four winds, four quarters of the earth, etc.! “Forg- 
ing” and “invention,” words frequently occurring here, are terms which 
no one who realizes the conditions of authorship among the early Chris- 
tians and their actual code of literary ethics should use. The parallel 
which Dr. Clarke imagines between the Fourth Gospel and Paradise 
Lost has a force. at first sight which one soon sees is derived from sup- 
pression of important circumstances. A future critic is supposed to 
declare it impossible that Milton, the rude controversialist of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, should have written the sublime epic. But Dr. 
Clarke leaves out of sight (in his imagined criticism) the beauty of 
Milton’s early poetry, the magnificent prose of the Areopagitica, which 
shows the same hand as the “ grand style” of Paradise Lost, and, above 
all, the main fact that Milton was a man of broad and deep culture, 
which qualified him to write in more than one style at the same period 
of his liie, and which afforded a foundation alike for his prose and his 
poetry. Here we touch the weak point of Dr. Clarke’s argument, the 
puie assumption that an uncultured fisherman of Galilee was capable 
of works so different in thought and temper as the Epistles, the Apoca- 
lypse, and the Gospel. The Fourth Gospel is plainly the work of a 
great spiritual genius of cultivated mind, basing upon recollections of 
Jesus not used in the other Gospels his profoundly original and inspir- 
ing conception of Christianity. The history is subordinate to the idea, 
the report of Jesus’ words to the writer’s own thought. It matters 
little that we do not know his name, just as we are ignorant of the real 
name of him who is called the deutero-Isaiah. That the historical John, 
the apostle of the Synoptic Gospels, was such a person, we have no reason 
for supposing ; and Dr. Clarke gives us no evidence tending that way. 

N. P. G. 
12 
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Tue Faminy.* 


This timely essay, by Rev. Mr. Thwing and his wife, on the well-worn 
subject of the family, compiles, from the best authorities, its history, its 
philosophy, and its moral values. The first chapter treats of the pre- 
historic family, avoiding any dogmatic judgment upon points still in 
dispute among sociologists in regard to the origin of the institution, and 
dwelling more upon the contrast between the patriarchal nature of the 
family among the Semitic races and its more individual character 
among the Aryan races. The authors, following Coulanges, seem to 
overestimate the importance of ancestor worship when they say that 
“the principle and purpose upon which the family is founded are the 
performance of the sacra.” The physical purpose, which is the continu- 
ance of the species, and the natural affections are much rather the foun- 
dation upon which, later, ancestor worship was developed,— this serv- 
ing, of course, to strengthen the institution immensely. Four following 
chapters trace the family through ancient and medieval history. The 
outline is usually just; but, in their desire to vindicate the proper equal- 
ity of the sexes in the family, the authors have gone too far in claiming 
the sanction of Jesus for their views. That “on every occasion he 
treated women with the same consideration as men,” and that he pro- 
claimed the equality of husband and wife, are assertions which go beyond 
the record ; and concerning a very significant part of the record, Jesus’ 
praise of the celibate state and his assertion of the earthly character of 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Thwing are quite silent. We sympathize with 
their views; but nothing is gained for truth by trying to read them into 
the Gospels, and to heighten a contrast between Jesus and Paul in regard 
to woman’s place. 

The next five chapters consider the family as an institution, its rela- 
tion to the social order, and the right standing of its several members in 
regard to authority and property more especially. Without fanaticism, 
the authors regard the equality of man and woman in marriage as the 
proper relation, and, in respect to property, believe that the wife should 
not be free from paying her own debts when she has control of her own 
fortune, and that dower and courtesy should be abolished. The remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to the question of divorce. The extreme laxity 
of late legislation, which threatens to destroy all sense of sacredness in 
the family, is exhibited; and divorce is advised to be granted only “ for 
adultery, attempt on life, very grave cruelty, and long-continued deser- 
tion,” while judicial separation is recommended for minor offences. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thwing deserve thanks for putting so much information 
on the subject of the family into so handy a form. With the exception 
of failing to note the late law of the German empire on divorce, they 
are very accurate; while their conceptions of the rights and duties of the 
family and its members are just and wholesome. N. P. G. 

*The Family. An Historical and Social Study. By Charles F. Thwing and 
Carrie F. Butler Thwing. pp. 213. Lee & Shepard. 
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Ciceronis TuscuLANAE DISPUTATIONES. 


Those who have read the first three numbers in the series of Dr. Pea- 
body’s translations of Cicero will gladly welcome this new volume. 
Like whatever comes from his pen, it is written in a clear and simple 
style ; while the choice of words to translate Cicero’s shades of mean- 
ing has evidently been made with the greatest care, and with a view 
to make the thought of the original as clear as possible to the reader. 
No unnecessary words are used, nor any without a distinct purpose. 
While by no means a literal translation, it follows the original faith- 
fully, when that can be done without sacrificing good English. 

The foot-notes that accompany the text are, to the ordinary reader, a 
not unimportant feature of the work. They not only explain references 
and names, otherwise unintelligible, or to be looked up with great labor, 
but to the student they, also, now give reasons for the choice of a certain 
word in rendering a certain passage, and now defend the reading of 
the text followed by the translator. 

Cicero’s own words in the translation may well apply to a busy life 
like that of Dr. Peabody,—** My pur_ose is so to illustrate it [philoso- 
phy] and place it before the public mind, that, if in my busy life I have 
been of any service to my fellow-citizens, I may, if possible, serve them 
in my leisure.” 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, we have received sev- 
eral recent publications which sustain the high reputation of its re- 
cent work. The bound volume of Every Other Sunday, containing the 
numbers for the first year, 1885-86, brings together a large amount of 
helpful material for the teacher and of the best reading for the young, 
with a surprising number of illustrations of a high order of merit and 
of mechanical execution. Some picture the seasons; others, notable 
monuments of art, like St. Peter’s and the Lion of Lucerne; while still 
others reproduce masterpieces of Christian painters. Defregger’s “Holy 
Family” is perhaps the gem of these illustrations. A second series of 
Parables illustrated by Pictures and Stories, from the skilful hand of 
Mrs. E. C. Wilson, contains eight illustrations from modern painters 
(among which we should have gladly missed Holman Hunt’s hideous 
“Light of the World” ), also issued in a packet by themselves, and the 
same number of stories well coupled with the pictures, St. Francis 
illustrating the parable of the Good Shepherd, and Bernard Palissy 
that of the hid treasure—— Mrs. A. B. Winsor has worked out a 
good idea in her Ready Reference Book to the Four Gospels, a forty- 
page pamphlet, which, under the headings of parables, miracles, proper 
names, subjects, and events, and familiar quotations, arranges the pas- 
sages of the Gospels “most likely to be looked for by the ordinary 
reader.” For most of the purposes of the Sunday-school teacher or 
scholar, it will be a more couvenient helper than a full concordance. 
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The first section of a new series of Sunday-school lessons for the cur- 
rent year, on lives and deeds, is Early Hebrew Stories, by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, with questions. Twelve lessons relate the legends of the Old 
Testament, from Adam to Ruth, in much the same manner as they 
are paraphrased in The Bible for Learners, apart from any critical anal- 
ysis, this being reserved for another time and place more appropriate. 
Mr. Dole has done his work finely, in a spirit of thorough respect 
for the high morai and religious tone of these legends as a whole; 
but he has not related them as purely historical, nor has he refrained 
from just censure of the imperfect morality of some of them. 


Social Problems. By M. J. Savage.— The pastor of the Boston Church 
of the Unity devoted his attention largely last winter to the course of 
sermons which is collected in this volume. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Savage’s general position — and there must be few readers of 
current liberal religious literature who are ignorant of his vigorous and 
pungent sermons — will easily anticipate his tone in treating the problems 
of modern society. So thorough-going « disciple of individualism and 
of Spencerian evolution is certainly not likely to be too appreciative of 
the socialistic tendencies of the day. The emphasis of these discourses 
is accordingly laid upon the duty of the individual to care for himself. 
In discussing “ What is at present Possible,” Mr. Savage falls into a rare 
fault with him,— he is much too general and vague. As one compares 
his utterances with those of Washington Gladden in his volume on 
Applied Christianity, this fault is very perceptible. The reason for it 
would seem to be that Mr. Savage’s bias is more toward natural science, 
and his criticism of socialism is from the stand-point of natural selec- 
tion, inevitably tempered by a large measure of humanity; while Mr. 
Gladden’s bias is toward social science, and his criticism is from the 
stand-point of humanity, tempered by respect for natural selection. 
Both are very “practical” men, but we are much mistaken if Mr. Sav- 
age’s position is not the weaker. The strict individualism of the scien- 
tific school does not accord with the ethics of Christianity, and it is 
quite in vain to attempt a mixture. Nine-tenths of this volume is most 
excellent as sensible cautions addressed to the discontented, but Mr. 
Savage's individualism forces him to leave the heart of the social prob- 
lem untouched. It will only be solved by an assertion of that social 
responsibility which he distrusts. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Mechanics and Faith: A Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By 
Charles Talbot Porter.— Mr. Porter, who appears to be a mechanical 
engineer, bas nothing mechanical in his thought about nature as the 
expression of God. Indeed, his thoughtful volume has the rare and par- 
donable fault, in one coming from a scientific writer, of underrating 
rather than overrating the place of mechanism in the universe. He 
reduces all matter to force; while his main position is that “force, truth, 
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beauty, and love are the four spiritual realities, which in their unity 
interpenetrate, if indeed they do not constitute, all material forms of 
being. Of these, love will be found to be the single primary reality.” 
Speaking the language of religion, this, we may allow, is highest truth ; 
but it is not well to use such language, when we attempt a philosophical 
unification of all things. Force, truth, beauty, love, all have rights in 
such a scheme,— rights to independent or interdependent life. Lotze’s 
subordination of all mechanism to higher values goes far enough, but 
Mr. Porter would appear to erect the higher values into autocracy. His 
volume is yet well worth meditation. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 






The Message of the Bluebird and Nature’s Hallelujah are two gift books, 
illustrated by a rising young artist of Chicago, Miss Irene E. Jerome. 
The first has eight pages divided between stanzas of a religious poem 
appropriate to Easter and pictures in which the bluebird is prominent. 
Miss Jerome’s flower-work is especially good here, in that line of deli- 
cate wood-engraving which Mr. Gibson has led to such impossible tri- 
umphs. This work is yet a trifle by the side of the elaborate Nature's 
Hallelujah, which is evidently the result of long and patient study of 
New England landscape. Half a dozen opening pages of poetic prose 
develop, in the form of an idyl, the ground-idea of the hallelujah chorus 
of Nature, as heard in April, May. and June. Then follow over forty 
pages, on each of which is a choice, unhackneyed extract from well- 
known poets, like Longfellow and Bryant, or minor poets, like our own 
Chadwick and Gannett. This is the text from which Miss Jerome 
preaches a sermon, in bird and flower, in brook or child-face, in billow 
and mountain. The fancifulness, ingenuity, and beauty with which her 
design is worked in a hundred forms are surprising and delightful. 
The pietism which intrudes Scripture tags into some of the most beauti- 
ful pages is, however, not to our taste. 





Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare's Comedies. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer.— Of making many books about Shakspere there is 
noend. With so much that is excellent, in every direction, of comment 
and illustration, new books from amateurs must have high merits to 
deserve standing-room. Mrs. Latimer’s Talks were given as parlor lect- 
ures, and as such they were undoubtedly vatuable; but we quite fail to 
find any sufficient reason for their being printed, and as for their being 
read there is, pace Mrs. Latimer in her preface, much excellent mate- 
rial deserving precedence with the very beginners in Shakspere. Prof. 
Dowden’s Primer and Rolfe’s annotated plays will repay study far more 
than Mrs. Latimer’s exceedingly elementary explanations of the most 
obvious matters in these nine comedies. Her inaccuracy in some small 
points is surprising. In two consecutive lines, she speaks of Judith 
Shakspere’s husband as Quimby and her brother as Hamet, this latter 
error occurring twice. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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Blue Jackets of 61: A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. By 
Willis J. Abbot.— Mr. Abbot has been handsomely treated by his pub- 
lishers. They have printed his broad three hundred pages in a form 
that makes the volume appropriate fora gift book, and bound it in a 
unique cover of blue and white canvas. ‘The illustrations, mainly by 
Mr. W. C. Jackson, are many and spirited. Mr. Abbo’ weil remarks 
upon the comparative scarcity of histories of the navy in the last war. 
His own we trust ourselves to commend as a well-proportioned, compre- 
hensive, graphic, and thoroughly interesting account of the fortunes of 
the brave tars on both sides. The naval annals of the Confederacy are 
meagre, but Mr. Abbot has done full justice to the daring shown in run- 
ning the blockade and the handling of the privateers. The exploits of 
Farragut, Foote, aud Porter are detailed in a way that avoids dryness on 
one side and tediousness on the other; while the minor heroes, like Lieu- 
tenant Cushing, receive ample notice. The book is one of the very best 
as a popular history, for young and old, of our gallant navy in the war 
of secession. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Light on the Hidden Way, by an anonymous author, and with a very 
brief introduction by James Freeman Clarke, is a book of peculiar spir- 
itual experiences. The writer, who is a lady, believes that sorrowing 
and evil spirics came to her, and were healed by her moral influence. 
Dr. Clarke says the writer of this personal experience “is firmly per- 
suaded of its reality. 1 feel bound to testify,” he adds, “that the writer 
is regarded by many intelligent and cultivated men and women, who 
are her persc ial friends, as sincere, truthful, and conscientious.” Her 
book is novel in idea. It is interesting in what it suggests, and it will 
be read with great satisfaction by a large class of persons. It is in no 
sense a literary romance, after the manner of Miss Phelps’ Gales 
Ajar; nor is it affected in any way by what is known as “modern 
Spiritualism.” (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


Madame Roland, by Mathilde Blind, is the twelfth volume in the “ Fa- 
mous Women” series. It is a well-written and a well-studied volume 
about one of the most heroic of women at one of the most critical hours 
in the world’s history. The author does ample justice to both the good 
qualities and the bad in the life of Madame Roland, and she has the 
advantage of writiag as an admirer. She writes in a pleasing style, she 
gives ample quotations from the words and the writings of Madame 
Roland, and she succeeds in bringing her subject directly before us. 
This is one of the best books in the series, and none of them can be 
read with more of profit. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The Transfiguration of Christ, by Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, consists 
of eight sermons on the transfiguration of Christ. These sermons are 
well written, expressive in style, and touched with a fine poetic sen-e. 
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They deal in a somewhat broad way with the old conceptions of the 
subject, but in a spiritual rather than a rational manner. The author 
has read a good deal of German philosophy and theology, but he has 
only succeeded by their aid in making his own religion of a somewhat 
finer quality. He has caught the more spiritual way of interpreting 
Christ, and it gives to his sermons a fresh element of genuine power. 
The book is one well worth reading, as representing the desire, now so 
prevalent, for taking Christ out of his merely historic relations, and of 
associating him with eternal, spiritual realities. This desire does not 
secure so perfect an expression here as in some other works; but it is 
presented in a very attractive form, and with an eloquence of the better 
kind. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon, a romance of New York a hundred and 
twenty-one years ago, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, is a thoroughly charm- 
ing story of the Dutch and the English at the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War. The St. Nicholas bow of orange ribbon is given by 
pretty Katherine Heemskirk to her lover, Col. Hyde, of the English 
army; and it proves a talisman, indeed. Oranje boven gives victory in 
love and war. The songs interspersed in Mrs. Barr's fascinating narra- 
tive are especially fine. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


In Myrtilla Miner, a Memoir, is sketched the life of the devoted 
woman who established the first normal school for colored people in 
Washington, D.C., thirty-five years ago, when such an act was almust 
rated as a crime by the pro-slavery party and their supporters. It is a 
simple story of one of the minor prophets of the anti-slavery struggle, 
possessed by a consciousness that the work she was doing she was 
“called” to do by the divine voice. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Dora. By Alfred Tennyson.— Mr. W. L. Taylor’s illustrations of this 
early poem of Lord Tennyson are not all of the same merit. Dora at 
the stile, the frontispiece, the farm-house, Farmer Allan and William, 
and Dora with the child are much happier than the others. The flower- 
bits are excellent, however; and the volume, as a whole, is decidedly 
above the level of books of its class. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Of Mr. Ivan Panin’s Thoughts (there are four hundred and thirty 
five of them, classified, in detached sentences), the most are common- 
place, some are novel, but not true, and a few are excellent in matter 
and in expression; but the method invariably invites comparison with 
such great writers as Pascal, Joubert, and La Rochefoucauld. And 
such a comparison Mr. Panin is not able to bear? (Cupples, Upham 
& Co.) 


We are sorry to have The Last of the Peterkins; but Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, the creator of this oddly interesting family, has dispersed them 
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to the four winds of heaven, after having related their characteristic 
adventures in Egypt. Others of their kin give material for several 
amusing stories, which are appended. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Under the title of Character-building, one of Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body’s admirable baccalaureate sermons, which treats of strength and 
beauty as the elements of manliness, is issued in a booklet by James 
H. Earle, of Boston. 
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Studies in Ancient History. Comprising a Reprint of Primitive Ma: . An 
oz into the Origin,of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies. By the Late 
John Ferguson McLennan, Price $4.00. 

The Patriarchal Theory. Based on the Papers of the late John Ferguson McLen- 
nan. Edited and as by Donald McLennan, M.A. Price $4.00.— For sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch, 
Pentateuch, and Book of Joshua. By A. Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. $4.00. 








